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‘ANNED Foods Week. That is when the canning in- 
dustry bids for the particular attention of the house- 
wife. That is when the housewife learns still more of the 
value of canned foods to her —their wholesomeness, con- 
venience, economy, year-round variety in diet. 


In promoting the sale of canned foods we share in twoways: 


Direct co-operation in Canned Foods Week promotion is 
one. The other is to furnish cans and service that will help 
in your job of packing foods the housewife will approve. 


We pledge ourselves to do our utmost to keep abreast of 
every move for increased consumption and good quality. 


‘Use Canned Foods Week to tell the story 
of summer's harvest all the year round 


American Can Company 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Phones: 2u6-206-20/ Phoenix Bidg. 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 
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Pineapple 


Made By The 
John R. Mitchell Co. 

Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 
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TOMATO—“The Landreth” 


Price $6.00 per Pound 


The Landreth is as red as The Landreths, Red Rock and two 
weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The Earliana. 

The vine is short stemmed unusually healthy, astonishingly pro- 
ductive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, that is, round at 
the bottom, free from cracks, with very little cavity at the stem end. 

The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order of the 
Chalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, larger fruited, more productive, 
picking over a longer period, of better color, more solid, and does 
not crack. 

Its ever-bearing qualities extend the picking season at least four 
weeks, giving the grower an epportunity for greatly increased profits, 
and large pickings, before there is likelihood of being killed by the 


VARIETIES 
The Landreth....... 6.00 
Delaware Beauty ..... 
Landreths’,Red Rock......... ....... ...... 3.50 
Chalk’s Jewel...... 3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
Landreths’ Ten Ton.......... 3.00 
Favorite ........ 
Success ........ 
Greater Baltimore ......... 3.00 


- Write us for prices on Peas, Beans, 
Corn, Cucumber, Beet other Seeds. for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested 


SPOT SEEDS 


Before buying for spot delivery 
your Alaska Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Tomato, Cucumber, Cabbage, 
Spinach, Beet, and other Seeds 
for Spring planting, let us quote 
you. We have a few Alaskas 
for spot delivery. Write us at 
any time for anything you may 


need. 


FUTURE SEEDS 


Write us what you want in 
futures of Peas, Beans, Com, 
Beet, Cucumbers or other Seeds 
and we will quote, meeting the 


prices of other Good Houses. 


We Grow 
All Varieties of Seeds 


Some Canners think that we grow nothing 
but Tomato Seed This is not correct. 
We have growing stations in the West, and 
elsewhere, under our own management, and 
we grow Peas, Beans, Corn, Cucumber and 
other Seeds. While we specialize on Toma- 
toes, to Canners, yet we grow other varieties 
and we would like orders for Peas, Beans, 
Com, and other varieties of Seeds for either 
spot or future delivery. 


Seodi Ge. 


Business Founded 1784 


BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oldest Seed House in America 
140 Years in the Seed Business 


+ 
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THE KIEFER 


The machine that ™ CATSUP FILLER 


does better work 

at higher speed and rl , Made with 12, 18, or 24 filling tubes; 

capacity 40 to140 bottles a minute; en- 
tirely automatic. 

This new machine, on which hundreds 
of thousands of bottles of catsup were 
packed last season, has many advantages 
which no catsup bottler can afford to over- 


look, if he wants to fill his catsup at low- 
ot er cost, put out a pack of better-filled 
bottles, and overcome the many troubles 
of catsup filling. 

All air is withdrawn from bottles; they 
are filled to any height desired, even level 
full; solid pack; no perceptible loss in tem- 
perature when filling. 

Will not fill broken bottles; no slop or 
waste; no open tank; nothing to take apart 
when cleaning. 


These are just a few of the important 
. features of this machine. Write for full 
details. 
The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Washer That Gets The Dirt. 


If it is Tomatoes, ifit is Apples; 
if it is Beets or any large stock, 
the MONITOR Cylindrical 
Washer will do the job and do 
it just a little better than any 
other machine. YOU want re- 
sults; dont be satisfied with a 
half done job — use the MON- 
ITOR and your troubles are of 
the past. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. KING SPRAGUE Co. 
353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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New Idea Transplanting 
Insures Bigger Crops || SALT OF QUALITY 


The ability of your growers to keep your kettles filled at 
canning time is supremely important. Every bushel more they 
can raise represents added profit you can make. And that is 


why it will pay you to find out about 


NEW IDEA TRANSPLANTERS “‘Gives The Flavor-—— You Favor.’’ 


Improper transplanting is the chief menace to the two 
major can-house crops--tomatoes and cabbages - - and 
many canners have recognized the value of co-operating with 


their on this They are CHEMICAL and analytical tests have proved 
Idea Transplanters, not only for their ownacres but for loan- ater 3 be 
ing to their local growers each Spring. that KERR quality is best for aaa 
New Idea Transplanter is a A generous sample is yours for the asking. A 
over other types, covering more acreage per day and getting x ; : ae 
better yields than any other transplanter on the market. free tnal will convince you that it is pure and 
It will pay you well to encourage its use in your territory. economical to use. ° 


We will gladly send literature to you and to any names and 
addresses of your growers that you care to give us. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
COLDWATER OHIO. 


Special Canners Salt Today. 


Bo See: Alexander Kerr, Bro. & Co. Inc. 


Refineries: PIFFARD,N. Y. 
Baltimore Philadelphia 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2—It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 


and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 


ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Im ~ 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


R O A N O K - VIRGtI NIA 


THE 1924 MODEL 
Invincible Green Corn Husker 


(The only all steel roll Husker) 


Comes nearer to being perfect than any 
other Corn Husker ever offered the trade. 


Regardless of whether the corn ia the small original 
Golden Bantam or the Largest variety of Ever- 
green—The INVINCIBLE will husk it with entire 
satisfaction, without waste. 


The INVINCIBLE has at least one quarter fewer 
parts than any other corn Husker. 


Our Guarantee obligates us to a complete 
fulfillment of all our claims and promises. 


a 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY, —_ Silver Creek, New. York 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, $3.00 
Canada, $4.00 
Foreign $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TrapE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


POSTPONEMENT—We are sorry to break a 
A promise with our good faithful readers, and we 
promised them the Convention Report this week. 
We thought in making that promise that we wee 
careful, conservative and would be able to carry it out 
with a good, big, stiff drive. We did it last year—the 
Convention was held in Atlantic City, January 22 to 
26, and our Convention issue was dated February 15, 
and we have done this for many years. But in making 
such promises we sometimes have to ‘figure without 
our host,’ and we did so this year. We are necessarily 
dependent upon the expert Court reporters who tran- 
scribe all that is said, and we must have their trans- 
cripts before we can put the matter into type. It is 
a huge task to ‘take down’ an immense Convention 
such as this, requiring as many as five men at a time, 
and not many men are capable of doing this rapid 
work. We are glad to say that they made an excellent 
job of this Buffalo Convention, but they were slow 
this year in getting out their transcrivts, slower than 
usual. Instead of having the first of these trans- 
cripts by Monday morning, January 28th, and continu- 
ing right along until completed that week, the first 
reached us on Monday February 4th and the finals 
have only just come to hand as we write this. They 
Say they have done a good job, and they have, but all 
of us have slowed down. After all it will make no 
material difference, because next week will be here 
before you know it, and shortly after that you will 
forget all about the Convention—it will be a thing of 
the past,—ancient history. So why fret? We simply 
wish you to understand how and why our promise w1s 
not kept. 

You will find a departure, this year, in our Con- 
vention report, in that it will be set in large, easily 
readable type. First ourselves and then “The Canner” 
are to blame for ‘spoiling’ the industry in the manner 
of our Convention reports. No other trade journals 
report the word for word deliberations of their Con- 
ventions. Where that is desired the Associations do it 
themselves, as with the National Wholesale Grocers, the 
National Food Brokers and many others, who publish 


their proceedings in pamphlet or book form. Back 
in the early days of canners’ Conventions The Canning 
Trade began this style of reporting, and has never got- 
ten out of the bad habit; and our competitors, of course, 
had to follow our lead. But because of the mass of 
matter it had become customary to print the report in 
what the printer calls ‘6 point type’, so small that it 
can be read by most men only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, the idea being that the record was there, for 
those who wished to delve into it, but the truth is that 
the use of this small type saved paper—number of 
pages—ink, and all the expense of an even larger 
edition. And in passing we wish to just drop the hint 
that these Convention issues are expensive. 

You will find ovr report this year readeble—not 
“every last blooming word that was spoken,” but de- 
leted of the surperfluous, retaining, however all the 
essentials and all the addresses which are helpful. 
There must always be an amount of “pleasant re- 
marks” and addresses along the line of “inspirational 
talk,” which help lighten the meetings and are enjoy- 
able, but, like the old cocktail before dinner, not neces- 
sary in a business consideration. And of course no 
Convention issue ever gives the complete report! We 
could never get done. ° 


HE 1924 ALMANAC—We are pleased to an- 

nounce that in answer to the incessant clamor 

for the 1924 Almanac of The Canning Industry, 
that it is about ready and will be mailed to you on 
Tuesday of next week. Always a most handy, wel- 
come little booklet we helieve this year’s Almanac will 
he found more serviceable than anv of its predecessors. 
There have been added the complete statistics of all 
leading canners’ crops, the acreage. the yield per acre, 
and total yields in all States, and prices paid by canners 
to growers on all crops and in all States; the Labeling 
law reauirements of Canada and Wisconsin and other 
laws affecting the industry are all set forth together 
with the usual great mass of statistical data so needed 
by every man handling canned foods. The Almanac will 
be mailed to every subscriber in good standing, and 
we suggest that you keep a good look out for it. They 


will disappear, and they cost $1 apiece to replac>. 
Among the most anxious for this useful little compila- 
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tion of the industry’s activities are the jobbers and 
wholesale grocers, and the leading brokers. . 
Extra copies may be obtained if spoken for early, 
as the supply is usually quickly absorbed. Not a few 
houses equip their representatives each witn a copy 
of the Almanac, and many brokers find it a very 
acceptible present for their good buyers. All orders 
on the books will be filled at the time the general 
mailing is done. 
WISE Consideration of Future Selling—One of 
A of the best defenses of the practice of selling 
future canned foods, which we have seen lately, 
came from the pen of that leading canner and real mer- 
chandizer of canned foods, John T. Dorrance, President 
of the Campbell Soup Co., and appeared first in the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, and was later repro- 
duced in The Optimist, the little house organ of that 
aggressive company. He says: es 

There is no use in harboring altruistic 
ideals about the brotherhood of businessmen 
walking arm in arm, each protecting the oth- 
er’s interests for the sheer love of the thing. 
The matter of the interrelation of jobber and 
canner must be placed purely upon a basis 
of business economy. 

The canner must obligate himself to the 
grower for his raw materials and to the can 
manufacturer for his cans. and purchase fuel 
as well as all other supplies and equipment 
necessary for his business. This all repre-. 
sents obligations which become accounts pay- 
able which must be met. 

The unfortunate part of the matter is 
that these bills all fall due at the time when 
the burden of manufacture is the heaviest 
and when the canner’s own time is occupied 
all dav and most of the night. 

When these obligations become realities 
and there are not sufficient orders on the 
canner’s books to insure the necessary credits 
to carry his pack, there is only one recourse 
left—to sell some goods immediately to 
realize cash. 

Thus is produced a situation that is the 
source of most of the trouble in the canning 
industry. The jobber is prone to regard the 
difficulty of the canner as an opportunity to 
drive a shrewd bargain—in fact. to consider 
it as a buying proposition greatly to be de- 
sired. However, this is a grave mistake, as 
the plight of the canner has unfortunate re- 
actions on the jobber. 

This mental strain on account of finances 
has many detrimental effects, the first of 
which is the inclination to stretch the raw 
products as far as they will go to fill just 
as many cans as possible. This deteriorates 
aualitv. as mav be noticed in canned toma- 
toes where, as happens only too often. there 
1s as much juice in the cans as solid fruit. 

Suh-standard canned vegetables are the 
curse of the industrv. The consumer who 
ovens a can of ton mature corn, of antiquated 
limas or off-analitv tomatoes hecomes an 
active enemy of canned foods and a spreader 
of vreindice. And hecause of that one of- 
fender there is grief for the ninety and nine 
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that have given no offense. 


And in all this 
misery both the wholesale and the retail dis- 
tributors are full partners. 

All of this is especially true of canned 
tomatoes and corn, which are packed in the 
main by country canners of modest financial 
resources. Peas have had the advantage of 
much stronger future buying than either of 
these two vegetables, and the great improve- 
ment in both the quality of canned peas and 
the market for them can be largely laid to 
this fact. 

Jobbers can encourage the packing of 
quality canned vegetables by buying futures 
in a liberal way, and many broad-gauge mer- 
chants realize the fact. 

There is no necessity for overbuying, or 
buying against estimates for increase in busi- 
ness, but it is wise and businesslike to buy a 
reasonable quantity. 

Such a policy will strengthen the jobber 
with his trade, as he will be able to get the 
very best products when he arranges early 
in the season, through future contracts, for 
canned vegetables with definite quality speci- 
fications. 

1923 witnessed a large pack of all the im- 
portant canned vegetables. 1924 will very 
likely see a still larger one, but consumption 
will be equal to the strain—provided thor- 
oughly satisfactory quality is insisted on and 
maintained. And this quality can only be 
had by means of the co-operation of the job- 
ber with the canner. 


Winter Time 
Is Experiment Time. 


Let me help you— 


Improve The Quality 
Of Your Product. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


February 11, 1924 
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‘GheCANNER 


‘A National Journal Devoted te the Canning, Preserving, Pickling and Vinegar 
Three 
Tee Dolare ia U.S. Cane 
Chicago, Saturday, February 11, 1922. 
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RDINARY tinplate which 1s used for packing the 
majority of canned foods 1s commercially known 
a» coke plate and carnes about a pound and a half of 
tin per base box. Many fruit canners use a grade 
of plate known commercially as charcoal-A which 
carries about two and a hali pounds per base hex 
Vhere are other grades of plate carrying still more 
tm ; a tae 


Save Your Pack and Reputation 
Tom the Losses of 
Improper Exhausting 


From coast to coast there exists a fine appreciation 
of the necessity to provide adequate means of com- 
bating the terrible losses occasioned by discoloration, 
pinholing and springers in color fruits. 


The most prominent scientists and leaders of our 
industry are unanimous in their opinion that lengthen- 
ing the exhaust reduces pinholing and springers to a 
minimum; also low temperature exhausting in water 
drives the air from the bottom of the can without dis- 
integrating the fruit at the top. 


A-B Water Exhauster accomplishes both in an 
entirely automatic, simple and dependable manner 
permitting large capacity in small floor space. 


Our literature explains. Write for copy. 
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Anderson-BarngroverMfy Co. 


an Jose, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
O. Randalls Son SG.Gofsline 
409 Marine Bk Bldg, 844Rush St. 
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A Consumer’s Viewpoint 


Of The Interpretive Labeling of Canned Fruits 
By Anne Pierce 
Director New York Tribune Institute 
An Address before The Fruit Section at Buffalo 


NUMBER of years ago I remember hearing Felix Adler 
A say that he had been talking for twenty years to audiences 

about the abolition of child labor in factories and fields, and 
that he never got up without increasing wonder that it should 
be necessary to talk to a twentieth century audience in the land 
of the free on such a subject. 

I feel a little bit that way about talking on labeling to a 
group of men as intelligent and well meaning as I have always 
found canners to be. The label on a can of goods is the manu- 
facturer’s direct appeal to the woman who is going to buy of 
him a sealed package of food to feed her family. It is all she 
can know about it till she gets it home and opens it. Now, ob- 
viously, what she wants is not only the truth on the label, but 
all of the truth as far as essential details go, all the facts that 
have any bearing on helping her to decide which can to buy, to 
fit it to the special purpose she has in mind, and to determine 
whether its quality and its price are related to her needs and her 

urse. 

“Try It On” Yourself—Suppose that you were going to buy 
a suit of clothes in a sealed box. What would you want to know 
about it? And wouldn’t you be more interested in what the 
maker said to you on the label than in what the clerk in the 
store, who had a dozen other makes of suits to sell, told you 
about it? You would want to know its size and the vintage of 
its make. How long it had laid in the box. You would want to 
know its color and style. You would want to know whether it 
was fitted for evening or morning wear. You would want to 
_— that it was clean and had been made under sanitary con- 

itions. 

It wouldn’t interest you to know that that suit was 80 per 


‘cent wool if you didn’t know whether that was a good wearing 


mixture or not, and whether a fair relative price was asked. 
You wouldn’t care about cabalistic signs up in the corner con- 
veying some secret meaning to the job, would you? 

If you had read advertisements of manufacturers who made 
? fine suit of clothes and nation-wide it was admitted, and if you 

ad worn his suits and liked them, you would want his name as 
a safeguard and guide—not the name of the man who merely 
sold the goods for him—and next year might be selling some 
one else goods under the same label. 

The Manufacturer’s Name—There is no subject in food work 
that I feel more positive about than this—the manufacturer’s 
name on the label. It is absolutely essential to the identification 
of the product you want to buy. Something else just as good or 
better in the distributor’s opinion, next year under the same 
label, is bad merchandising. This is not a question of fraud, 
gentlemen; it is a question of identification, quality and taste 
and being able to get what you want when you want it. I have 
no quarrel with the middleman; in our immense and complicated 
country, with our distribution problems, he has a real function 
to perform. But that is no reason why he should pose as a man- 
ufacturer and producer when he isn’t. Let his name go on the 
label, too, if you like; he may be better known than some manu- 
facturers, true. But the minute you get to making a mask of 
the label, a false face, suppressing vital information, even if 
you make no misstatements, you are weakening your sales pro- 
gram. 

And not only is it disastrous from the standpoint of identifi- 
cation for the consumer, but it is even worse in its reaction on 
the manufacturer, for no one can take the same pride in his out- 
put if he isn’t responsible to the public for it. Brands in the 
old country that go down from generation to generation and are 
as proudly kept up as the family portraits, never would it have 
happened if some one else signed them. You can’t do a funda- 
mentally wrong thing, gentlemen, and not have all sorts of un- 
desirable results circle out from it that you have never thought 
of or desired. You have started a law and it works out to the 
end—the circles spread to the shore; you can’t stop them when 


you have once sent the pebble skipping. 


I know one or two wholesalers’ brands that are as fine as 
any manufacturers, but only one or two, and you can’t build 


your house on exception—and it won’t hurt even these distribu- 
tors to give the manufacturer who has helped build their repu- 
tation a place on their label, as a co-partner. Think of books 
with only the publisher’s name on them? How long would peo- 
ple write or care what they wrote if the publishers said: “Here 
I take all this risk—I sell this and distribute it, why should the 
authors’s name be on the book?” Just as much sense in one as 
the other. Food for the body is just as important as food for 
the mind, and the author or manufacturer not only has a right to 
his good fame as well as to his money return; but it depresses 
his producing power, and so is bad for the community if he does 
not get it. Think that over. And get behind Congressman 
Johnson’s bill for the manufacturer’s name on the label. We 
have had that kind of a bill in Congress for 15 years or more 
to my certain knowledge—the whole industry and the consuming 
public will be better off when it passes. 

The Golden Rule—Just try it on—this labeling idea or some- 
thing you buy—but don’t make and see how simple it really is. 
The good old Golden Rule we treat too much as a matter of 
sentiment—it really is just hard common sense and plain jus- 
tice. It doesn’t say that you must do more for your neighbor 
than yourself; that you must cheat yourself any more than you 
should cheat him—there is no maudling destructive unselfishness 
in it. It’s just fair play, with no loss to anyone—“Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.” 

Now, this really applies to labeling canned goods, though 
it may seem a far cry. And, viewed from the selfish standpoint, 
it seems to me that it is to your own interests to sell the con- 
sumer just as hard as you can on the label, for the label not only 
is your salesman on the shelf in the store, but it goes right on 
home with the woman and keeps on talking to her. 

More Than the Truth—Now, what does a woman want to 
know about a can of fruit or vegetables or soup? She wants to 
know what’s in it with enough definiteness to enable her to fit 
her needs—they may be different at different times. She may 
want a small peach in a light syrup for the children’s breakfast 
one day, and she may want a large peach in a thick syrup for 
dessert the next day. Hasn’t she a right to know which she is 
getting? It isn’t any question of being cheated—it’s merely 2 
matter of being able to know exactly what you are buying in a 
sealed package. 

She may want to know whether there are enough pieces to 
go round or not—how many the can will serve. She may care 
whether they are deep colored or light, large or small for a fancy 
dessert. Twenty or thirty or fifty per cent syrup may mean very 
little to a woman. The labeling clauses of the food plainly call 
for labeling in terms that the layman understands, and why hunt 
for trouble by putting percentages that mean nothing to the 
person for whom the label is written, and may make you legal 
trouble on a technical variation that has no real meaning. If 
you tell the woman that the syrup is light, heavy or medium, she 
learns what she wants to know, and you have safe limits within 
which to operate and meet natural fluctuations in products and 
processes. 

If vegetables are wanted for soups or stews and are going 
to be cooked to death anyway, the same quality as to appear- 
ance and size and color is not necessary, and the frugal woman 
wants to buy with this in mind at a proper difference in price. 
Quality designations should be plain within certain broad limits— 
all this fancy choice and fine, standard, extra standard and sub- 
standard, the minute they depart from plain dictionary mean- 
ings, or are used in some special way, are only misleading. What 
right has anything to be substandard, and unless you have the 
whole list of designations in front of you at once, the relative 
meanings are entirely lost. : 1 

Who knows whether a pea is the better or the worse for being 
wrinkled or smooth? A woman’s judgment would be rather 
against the wrinkles on general principles as a sign of age. What 
does refugee bean mean to the average buyer? It should 
rather pitiful in general—a refugee is something outcast an 
forlorn, something on the run. How many know that they are 
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choice stringless beans by breeding and nature unless you tell. 
them so? Of course, a woman may buy and stumble about and 
find out by experiment and, perhaps, get a poor can of refugee 
beans and think that’s the kind they naturally are! But is that 
salesmanship? To overcome inertia and meet competition, don’t 
you want that label to sell your goods over someone else’s? To 
help the woman decide that your can fits her needs? 

Some labels meet these points, but many don’t. To use 
ambiguous terms on the label or be silent on salient points of 
interest that inform the buyer as to quality, appearance, flavor 
and size; to use trade terms that mean nothing to the layman, 
isn’t all that just whispering in your own ear, instead of using 
the label to inform and sell the buyer. Aren’t you missing an 
opportunity ? 

Then, too, people buy for special uses. Constantly I am 
asked if it is all right to give canned vegetables to children 
or to aged people; if the liquid should be poured off or kept; 
if they need to be boiled before using. Some people can’t use 
salt or sugar and want to know if there is any added. Just plain, 
honest description of the leading characteristics of the contents 
in terms the layman can understand—that’s all we want on the 
iabel. Simple as A, B, C, 

Size and color mean much to the average person. Indeed, 
I think the growing tendency to eat with our eyes—that is a 
bit stupid, for often the bigger, brighter products lack flavor; 
it’s a bit bourgeois of us to go in so much for mere size. But 
be that as it may, people want to know size and who knows at 
first blush whether a No. 1 pea or a No. 6 is the smallest or the 
largest, and the same applies to can sizes; large size means qual- 
ity in some cases, and sometimes smallness does. 

I have always to stop and think what a No. 1, 2 and 3 can 
means, and in a recipe it is disconcerting, for even if you get 
it relatively, it doesn’t give you a real amount in weight or mea- 
sure. And the amount you get for your money is a most im- 
portant point. Why does the net weight always get tucked away 
in some unseeable place in the smallest legal type possible? It 
is something to be proud’ of, and it means a good deal to the 
woman not only in buying, but in serving and using the can’s 
contents. Don’t hide the weight information. If you must use 
signs and symbols, interpret them for the layman. 

This may seem absurd to you who are immersed in the 
detail of the thing. But it is not a bit obvious to the woman who 
buys. And to whom is your label addressed? Your fellow-manu- 
facturers and jobbers or the retailer and the buyer? The retailer 
with his varied stock isn’t much more en rapport with your 
mystic statements on the label than the woman is. It might pay 
to be more simple with him. 

You may say that nobody reads the labels, anyway. Well, 
perhaps they would if labels were more interesting and informa- 
tive. We are all eye-minded; we are more impressed by some- 
thing visualized than by words. The movies prove that. So a 


picture of any kind is a great opportunity for either information ' 


or deceit. That is the reason for the food ruling—that an accu- 
rate statement in words and a misleading picture constituted a 
misbranding. We newspaper folks know that to our sorrow. 
You may use all the words at your command to correct a picture 
and never get it over. The cartoonist cuts much deeper into 
people’s minds and emotions than the editorial writer. A point 
is stamped on your mind when it is pictured. This is a fine sell- 
ing pon and should be vigorously used, but not misused on the 
abel. 

“Grow or Go”—Educational Publicity—It seems to me that, 
with the lengthening seasons for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
the vitamine and the botulinus agitations working together some- 
what against the cab, though not necessarily so, and the steadily 
growing interest in foods, and increasing intelligence about them 
on the part of the general public, and women in particular, that 
canned goods must be sold more definitely and more aggressively 
than they have been in the past. 

You have as ever the tremendous advantage of everreadiness, 
of easy storage, of no loss for spoilage or leftovers, of not time 
and truoble in preparation, and no waste and garbage to handle. 
All these are great assets in any community, even a metropolitan 
one like New York, where the markets display everything all the 
year ’round. We have had fresh peas and string beans all winter 
at 30 cents a pound, and they cost that in June. 

In the smaller communities, however, and among the greater 
number of people you are still the great extender of the season 
of fresh vegetables. Even the orange has very little on the 
canned tomato when it comes to vitamine value, and you have 
a great advantage as to price. Do you tell anyone about it? 

Spinach is the worst vegetable in the world to clean, and 
the best to feed to children. Many women struggle between the 


two facts and long to use the canned product, but don’t dare. 
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Do you do anything to spread the story of its safety, food value 
and special uses? More iron in spinach than the raisin ever 
thought of having, but they do all the talking and you do the 
“ironing,” so to speak. 

Competition is very keen these days; nothing sells itself; 
the best of things have to be aggressively sold and distributed 
or they don’t move. Isn’t it a mistake not to use the label first 
of all to its limit as a salesman? I’m not sure that a good recipe 
on the back of can wouldn’t sell it very often—and your can- 
ners’ associations have put out some corking recipes in your pub- 
licity sheets lately. I’ve been lured into using some on the 
Tribune Institute pages, and we think we have a pretty good 
command of the field after seven years’ steady kitchen and lab- 
oratory and research work. A woman will carry ’round any- 
thing that’s got a recipe on it that she never heard of before. 
There is a witchery about it. We've tried it, and we know. 

Any woman who looks at a can of peaches and sees nothing 
but just something to dump (unchilled even may be) into a cut- 
glass bowl and serve to get rid of making a dessert isn’t going 
to buy half as many canned peaches as the one who knows the 
trick of making a peach shortcake out of season, peach pie with 
merangue, gelatine with the peach juice and the sliced peaches 
set in the jelly-like fruits in aspic. peach mousse and creams. 

This is a little off-side, but no one can meet competition now- 
adays without publicity, advertising. You should have heard 
what the department stores had to say on that when the New 
York strike suspended publication of the newspapers. Without 
the advertising they were largely paralyzed. We couldn’t print 
any advertising unless we printed all—the competition for space 
was so keen, and they paying for it. It pays to tell your story, 
and tell it not so someone may get it, but in terms that no one 
can misunderstand, and to keep on telling it. 

Summing Up—To sum up: Put on the label, in the simplest 
possible everyday terms, the-facts that help the women to ident- 
ify the product, and fit it to her needs and purse. This will in- 
clude the manufacturer’s name, weight, plain, quality designa- 
tion, covering general designations of size, flavor, number of 
pieces, nature of syrup; whether light, medium or heavy; accu- 
rate picturing as to size, color and quality, and distinctive fea- 
tures of pack as to process or raw material, if such exist. Why 
differentiate a product, seal it in a can, and tell no one about it, 
leaving the buyer to find out by experience? 

We evolve many difficulties and complications as an industry 
grows, and drag them along after us, when, with a little thought 
and initiative, we could really cut free from them. It’s not so 
difficult as it looks if you have an open mind, want to do the 
thing right and think clearly. Even the church is getting down 


to fundamentals; they found they had to or shut up shop. Surely 
the canning industry might do the same without being deemed 
— If you stop growing, you die; you do not merely stand 
still. 

My best wishes to you for progress in the future, commen- 
surate with the innovations that you have wrought in food han- 
dling in the past. 

NO WEAK SPOTS IN THE CANNED FOODS 

SITUATION 

AYS the weekly circular of the Grocers’ Supply Co., 

S of Wausau, Wis.: “Now that the ‘BATTLE OF 

BUFFALO’ HAS BEEN WON (if you know by 
whom, you have a better slant on it than we have), 
let’s get down to cases and clean up the FEW REMAIN- 
ING FUTURE PEAS. Brokers and buyers who were 
at Buffalo last week may be more or less hazy as to 
just what conclusion was arrived at by the Conference 
Committees at their joint meetings on the swell guar- 
anty muss, but they all went home with a firm con- 
viction that there are NO WEAK SPOTS IN THE 
CANNED FOODS SITUATION, either spot or future. 

“The situation on future peas has been strong 
from the start, and is gaining additional strength day 
by day. This is especially true of standards. It is just 
as hard to place orders at $1.10 today as it was at $1.00 
or $1.05 a few weeks ago. $1.15 may be the prevailing 
price on standard No. 4 Alaskas and No. 5 sweets in 
the near future. Indeed, they are selling at that price 
—— Many canners are entirely sold up and off the 
market. 
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The Department of Raw Products 


“Quality” cannot be produced in the can unless quality products are produced on the farm. 

This Department will, therefore, seek the best thoughts of the country on better crops, and 
how to produce them, and ways and means of combating the enemies of such crops. 

The assistance of all agricultural experts is sought and heartly invited, a way offered them 
here to reach the entire canning industry of all States; and we likewise extend to all our readers 
an invitation to explain their troubles and ask remedies. And by all means let those who have 
devised ways or descovered remedies give the benefit of their experience to those less fortunate. 

“Quality’’ canned foods can only be attained by the co-operation of all canners towards the 


production of quality crops. 


WHAT IS A PUMPKIN—WHAT IS A SQUASH? 


By C. G. Woodbury, Director Bureau of Raw Products Research, 
National Canners’ Association, Washington, D. C. 


HE growing of pumpkin and squash for canning is not con- 
I fined to any single region nor characteristic of any single 


locality. The directory of the canning industry lists pump-: 


kin canners in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washrington and Wisconsin, a total of 31 States. It 
is of interest to note that tomatoes are canned in 34 States, peas 
in 28, and corn in 24. 

What Is a Pumpkin—What Is a Squash?—The question is 
often asked: “What is a pumpkin and what is a squash—where 
does one leave off and the other begin, and just what is the dif- 
ference anyhow?” Frankly, that is a question I am unable to 
answer, and I’ve been unsuccessful so far in getting any of the 
experts to answer it for me. It seems to be agreed that there 
are three distinct botanical species represented in the group of 
vegetables we call squash and pumpkin. These are Cucurbita 
pepo, C. maxima, and C. moschata. 

L. M. Bailey, in the Cyclopedia of Horticulture, recognized 
everywhere as a standard authority, has this comment on the 
pumpkin-squash “complex”: 

“The terms squash and pumpkin are much confused. In 
Europe the large varieties of Cucurbita maxima are known as 
pumpkins, but in this country the fruits of this species are 
known usually as squashes. In America the words pumpkin and 
squash are used almost indiscriminately, some varieties in all 
species being known by those names. The field or common pie 
pumpkin are C. pepo, so are vegetable marrows; also, the sum- 
mer squashes, as the Scallop, Pattypan and Crookneck varieties. 
The ‘Hubbard, Marblehead, Sibley and Turban kinds are C 
maxima. The Cushaws, Canada Crookneck, Japanese Crook- 
neck, Dunkard and Sweet Potato pumpkin (or squashes) are C. 
moschata. The fruit stem is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the ripe fruits. C. pepo and C. maxima, and C. maxima and C. 
moschata apparently do not intercross. C. pepo and C. moschata 
have been crossed, but it is doubtful if they intermix when left 
to themselves.” 

Twenty-five or thirty representative pumpkin (or squash) 
canners, in all parts of the United States, have listed for me 
the varieties they are using and which they regard as making 
the most satisfactory canned product. 

The list includes the following: Boston Marrow, New Eng- 
land Sweet or New England Sugar or New England Pie, Large 
Cheese or Sweet Cheese or Kentucky Field, Connecticut Field, 
Winter Luxury, King of the Mammoth. Yellow Sweet Potato, 
Golden Hubbard, Golden Oblong and Yellow Cushaw. 

Which of these are pumpkin and which are squash? Botan- 
ically this list classifies as follows: 

Cucurbita Maxima— 

Boston Marrow, 
King of the Mammoth, 
Golden Hubbard. 

Cucurbita pepo— 

New England Sweet (or New England Sugar or New 
England Pie). 

Winter Luxury, 

Connecticut Field, 

Golden Oblong, 

Cucurbita moschata— 
Large Cheese, Sweet Cheese, or Kentucky Field. 
Yellow Sweet Potato, 

Yellow Cushaw or Crookneck. 


It is obvious, then, that so far as botanical science goes in 
determining what are pumpkin and what are squash, “you pays 
your money and you takes your choice.” 

The conclusion is that the names squash and pumpkin, as 
applied in ordinary usage, are purely arbitrary and correspond 
to no clear-cut distinctions which may be found in nature. In 
ordinary usage, some varieties of exactly the same botanical 
species are called pumpkin and some are called squash. 

-The Goevrnment Defines Pumpkin-Squash—The question 
came before the National Canners Association Research Labora- 
tories a few years ago and was taken up with the Bureau of 
Chemistry. At that time an informal definition was prepared 
for the Bureau of Chemistry by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
as folows: 

Pumpkin—All the horticultural varieties belonging to the 
species Cucurbita maxima Duchesne are properly termed squash, 
and the canned product derived from the fruit of this species 
should, therefore, be labeled “squash.’ However, in view of the 
fact that the name pumpkin is quite generally used as a popular 
name for squash, the Department will not object to such desig- 
nation when applied to products of the better grade of this 
species.” 

This would seem to offer a perfectly clear guide to practice 
so far as the varieties are concerned which belong to the botan- 
ical group Cucurbita maxima. The varieties in this group which 
are most used by canners, it will be remembered, are Boston 
Marrow, King of the Mammoth and Golden Hubbard. The defi- 
nition does not cover the varieties in the other two groups, most 
of which are called pumpkin in common usage. 

Soils.—While there are some differences in production prac- 
tices in different regions, they are, in general, quite similar. It 
is recognized that these vegetables do best in a warm, fertile 
loam soil. They are not as particular in their requirements as 
some plants, however, and in many cases yield well on heavier 
soils, provided there is sufficient readily available plant food, 
and the season is reasonably warm without too much fall rain. 
In the Middle West a good corn soil is generally a good pumpkin 
soil. Further north warmer, sandier loams are used. In some 
sections “new ground” is available and is the favorite location, 
while in the Northwest fertile bottom lands are preferred. 


Fertilizers—In the East commercial fertilizer is applied lib- 
erally, in the Middle West occasionally, and in the West and 
Northwest rarely if ever. One Tri-State canner recommends 
600 pounds per acre of a fertilizer carrying 5 per cent. nitrogen, 
8 per cent phosphoric acid and 3 per cent potash. Another rec- 
ommends a 4-8-4 analysis. Fertilizer is used frequently to sup- 
plement barnyard manure. Manure is used often without com- 
mercial fertilizer, especially where the plants are grown in hills. 

Rainfall and Quality.—The relation between moisture sup- 
ply and dryness of product has received particular attention in 
the Northwest. Some canners comment on the effect of unusual 
rainfall in June and July in making the product more moist. The 
practice followed by some of blending varieties in order to im- 
prove consistency had to be modified in some places on account 
of the unusual seasonal conditions. One canner has the follow- 


“ing suggestive observation: “The greatest influence on the qual- 


ity of squash is maturity. Our results this year with irrigation 
demonstrated this very conclusively. During the early season 
the size of the squash is made, and plenty of moisture at that 
time will give size, but it is the late fall that gives us maturity 
and starch. A great many years we do not have frost here that 
will kill the vines before the early part of November, although 
we narly always have some heavy rains during the early part 
of September, and we find that when we have a fine October, with 
late frosts, we get a better quality than in any other way. We 
try to pack our pumpkin so that it will stand as molded out 4 
the can, and just creamy enough so that a spoon will cut throug! 

it easily and with a bright golden color. This year our season 
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was not quite as favorable as a year ago for the development of 
the squash, and a good many packers did not get the quality 
they did a year ago, but where we irrigated our fields late in 
August and allowed the whole month of September and part of 
October for the development, we were able to maintain the same 
worm we had a year ago, when we had a late fall without 
rosts.” 

Seeding.—Rates of seeding vary from two to four pounds 
per acre. One careful canner in the Tri-States estimates four 
pounds per acre to plant and replant, using five seeds per hill 
and thinning to two plants. Another in the Middle West allows 
five to eight seeds per hill, hills eight to nine feet apart, thins 
the plants to two or three, and estimates 1% pounds of seed per 
acre. The distances apart vary from six to ten feet, 8x8 being 
a common distance. In the Northwest the tendency is shown 
to get away from the hill system, and seed in rows with a garden 
drill, thinning to two feet apart in the row. It is claimed by 
some that this arrangement permits more efficient use of irriga- 
tion water. Seed is generally planted about one inch deep. In 
Iowa one canner has worked out an interesting system of plant- 
ing 10 seeds per hill, with the depth rather carefully graded from 
cne inch to 2% inches. If the seed is not planted “on a slant,” 
this canner advises soaking half the seed for 24 hours before 
planting. The soaked seed will come up quicker, giving the same 
result as shallower planted seed in the other method. 


Yields.—Yields vary so widely that neither reported figures 
nor averages mean much. Actual normal yields per acre given 
by canners from different localities are as follows: West and 
Northwest, 8 to 30 tons, 15 to 25 tons, 15 being a good average; 
12 tons; 8 to 12 tons without irrigation. Middle West, 12 to 20 
tons when planted in open. Ten to 12 when planted alone; 10 
to 15 tens; 8 to9 tons. East; about 10 tons; 4 to 15 tons depend- 
ing on season, fertility of soil, etc.; 6 to 10 tons; 5 to 20 tons 
depending on soil and season; about 6 tons. 


Intercropping—In many the well known practice is followed 
of seeding pumpkin with corn. The trend of the best opinion 
is distinctly away from this method and toward growing pumpkin 
and usqash bythemselves as a separate crop. The increasing 
use of the corn binder on middle west farms is one factor in the 
situation. While the crop can probably be produced at lower 
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cost when planted with corn, yields are often lower also. Where 
pumpkins are grown with corn and the corn binder is used, the 
pumpkin may be windrowed ahead of the binder and harvested 
later. A Boy is sent ahead of the binder to kick the pumpkin 
out of the 

A careful and experienced observer in Iowa recommends, as 
a result of his own experiments, that pumpkin be grown sep- 
arately although the pumpkins as a companion crop do not 
reduce the corn yield materially, perhaps % to % ton per acre. 

One middle west canner, well know for his skill both in 
quality canning and in crop production, has the following 
practical observations: 

“We have intercropped with corn to some extent, but not 
made it a regular custom as it did not show a great advantage. 
We have tried mixing the corn and pumpkin seed together and 
planting the mixture. We have also tried putting corn in one 
planter box and pumpkin seed in the other, thus planting alter- 
nately two rows of corn and of pumpkin. The first plan was 
not good as it gave such an irregular stand. The second method 
produced good crops, sometimes we thought rather more than 
half a crop of each, but is a little inconvenient to harvest as 
the two rows of corn and two rows of pumpkin must be gathered 
separately. 

“A third method of intercropping of corn we use sometimes 
when our early sweet corn has a thin stand we replant by hand 
with pumpkin seed. This has two advantages. First, that it 
enables us to get a full crop from the land as it is not pract- 
icable to replant with other sweet corn because the replanting 
would not mature with the original crop and so would be lost. 
The second is that since the stand of corn is thin the pumpkin 
vines will receive sufficient sunshine to make a crop. 

“A practice quite common among our growers is when 
planting corn alongside a pasture to plant several rows of 
pumpkins next the pasture fence to prevent livestock from 
crowding the fence to reach the corn. While this ‘is only a small 
acreage in any one field, it makes quite a considerable in the 
aggregate. However, the majority of our acreage is planted 
separately.” 

A few canners make a distinction as to variety with 
reference to intercropping. One eastern canner grows his field 
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and sugar pumpkin with corn, his Boston Marrow always alone. 
One New York carner says he grows his pumpkin in corn, his 
squash as a separate crop. Only one canner is unequivocally in- 
favor of intercropping. He is in the middle west and says he 
gets his best pumpkin when grown with corn. A _ neighbor, 
however, and a large operator, prefers growing pumpkin entirely 
separate on account of better yield, although he adds there is 
more damage from bugs when the crop is by itself. 

The general sentiment, based on canners’ experience is 
strongly in favor of separate growing. 

Canners’ Experience with Varieties—It is difficult to draw 
any very clear cut conclusions in regard to varieties from the 
evidence at hand. Probably a list including Boston Marrow, 
Sweet Cheese, Large Cheese or Kentucky Field, Connecticut 
Field, and New England Pie would account for three quarters 
or more of the pack. 

Experiments on pie quality were carried on two or three 
years ago by the Home Economics Department of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Collage in cooperation with the Horticultural Division. 
As a result of the investigation the statement was made at the 
Iowa Canners’ Short Couse, with which many canners may not 
agree, that all pumpkins are of the same pie-making quality 
and that the canner’s problem is entirely one of tonnage. 

Many canners use Boston Marrow entirely. One Western 
canner does not encourage planting of common yellow field 
pumpkin, because it is too light in color and the product is too 
wet. The Kentucky Field is reported to be less susceptible to 
squash bug than other varieties. 

Boston Marrow and Sugar pumpkin are favored by some 
because of the fine grain and deep rich yellow color. Connecti- 
cut Field is rated as not as fine in texture, but fair in color, 
while Kentucky Field has good texture, but not such good color. 

Several canners have experimented with the Green and 
Warted Hubbard, but have discarded them because of the dif- 
ficulty in scraping the pumpkin from the hard rind. Where 
cyclones are used there is a tendency for bits of dark-colored 
shell to sift through into the product. Red Hubbard is consid- 
ered good quality, but difficult to grow and a poor yielder. These 
reports, however, are from the Tri-States, which are probably 
too far south for any of the Hubbard group to be well adapted 
to the climate. King of the Mammoth is spoken of highly as 
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a good variety of pumpkin for this section. Boston Marrow is 
widely and satisfactorily used also. 

New York State and Michigan canners use Boston Marrow, 
Golden Hubbard, Connecticut Field and New England Pie. 

In the Middle West canners use more Kentucky Field, al- 
though Connecticut Field is used extensively also. One expe- 
rienced Middle West canner, in comparing these two varieties, 
states that Kentucky Field is adapted to growing further south 
than Connecticut Field, produces more cans per ton, has good 
color, and better flavor. Winter Luxury is regarded very highly 
by canners who use it, but it is not generally grown for canning. 
Probably Kentucky Field or Large Cheese is the leading can- 
ning variety from Ohio to Nebraska. 

Blending of Varieties—Many canners are convinced that 
blending of varieties gives a superior product. Improvement 
in consitency, flavor and color are among the advantages 
claimed. The usual blend reported consists of about one-quarter 
pumpkin to three-quarters squash, such as Boston Marrow. 

Saving Seed—Judging from reports received, many, if not 
most, canners feel that they have better assurance regarding 
the quality of their seed if they save it themselves. Many 
methods are used, depending largely on the quantity of seed 
required. In Iowa one man at the cannery, giving only part of 
his time to the work, saved 1,000 pounds of seed. The basis of 
seed saving is selection, generally at canning time, of pumpkins 
which approach nearest to the canner’s ideal as to color and 
thickness of flesh, color of rind, size and smoothness or depth 
of creases. 

The following are practical pointers from experience in 
seed saving: 

(1) “Seed is dried in shallow trays 3 or 4 inches deep. 
Seed should be put in not over one inch deep and should be 
turned over every other day. Keep the trays in the shade.” 


(2) In one cannery in the West the seed is saved from 
selected individuals at canning time, placed in boxes, watered 
so as to rot the pulp quickly, thoroughly washed, and spread out 
to dry. The seed is separted from the rotten pulp by passing 
over a screen shaker under a strong stream of water to wash 
the pulp through the screeen. 

(3) One Northwestern canner gives it as his experience 
that Eastern seed after two or three years gives a product which 


MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can 
Making Machinery and used All Over the World. 


AMS built the First Closing 
machines and 'still builds the 
Best. 


AMS Closing Machines are 
‘‘Standard of the World’. 


There is an AMS Closing 
Machine for every can clos- 
ing need. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


NO. 2-C AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE WITH NOTCHING AND SOLDERING ATTACHMENT. 


Our No. 2-C Bodymaker as shown with notching and side seam soldering attachments and automatic blank feed, has a capacity of 
150 lock and lap seam sanitary can bodies per minute. 


T sis entirely automatic high speed machine is adjustable for all sizes of sanitarv cans up to No. 3 size. All adjustments are 
combined so as to maintain correct alignment of working parts when changing for sizes. 


The construction of this machine is unusually heavy weighing complete 9000 Ibs. and the adoption of crank movements per 
mits a high capacity and insures a smooth operation, free from vibration. 


The combination friction and clutch is provided with control levers conveniently located and arranged so that the soldering 
attachment continues to operate, if the forming mec’ anism is momentarily stopped. 


This is a strictly high speed machine complete, in every respect and embraces many unique features necessary to the requirements 
of a modern sanitary can making line. For further particulars apply to 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 
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is more watery and of poorer flavor, and for this reason doubts 
the advisability of saving seed. 

(4) A New York canner states that after the seed is 
cleaned through screens in the packing room it is spread on 
ventilated shed platforms, and adds that some canners use apple 

evaporators for drying seed. 

(5) An Ohio canner scrapes seed out of selected pumpkins 
by hand and places the seed in barrels for 24 hours, after which 
it is put into a squirrel cage about 10 feet long with a 34-inch 
mesh wire with a fine stream of water playing on it. When 
thoroughly washed and seed is spread out very thinkly on wrap- 
ping paper to dry in the sun. 

(6) Another canner in the same State runs the seed from 
fancy selected stock through a rotary screeen, and then through 
a second rotary screen under a-heavy spray of water, after 
which the seed is spread on a dry floor and stirred frequently. 

(7) An Illinois canner selects very deep creased red pump- 
kins for seed, and drys the seed in the sun. 

(8) Another Illinois canner with long experiencee in seed 
saving described his method as follows: 

“We save our own seed, selecting out pumpkin of the proper 
size, shape and color as they pass over the conveyor to the stem- 
ming table. These are then cut open and inspected for ripe- 
ness, color, thickness, grani and flavor of the meat. The 
seed from the accepted pumpkin is placed in a perforated 
bucket and washed by turning a stream of water into it with 
force enough to stir the seed around as well as washing it. When 
washed the seed are spread in broad, shallow trays with bottom 
made of wire mesh which are kept in a well-ventilated room, and 
the seeds turned daily until dry. We have found that either arti- 
ficial heat or sunshine will seriously reduce the vitality of the 
seed.” 

(9) An Indiana canner states that after taking seeed from 
the pumpkin it is permitted to stand in barrels for two or three 
days until slight fermentation is started. It is then washed, 
placed on the roof and sun dried. 

Insect Pests—The insects which at times cause serious 
losses are the striped beetle, the squash bug, and the squash 
vine borer. The beetle may be controlled by the use of a 2 per 
cent nicotine dust applied with a hand duster Many entomol- 

ogists advise the addition of lead arsenate to the nicotine dust. 


Other Originations: 
Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 

Rogers Green Admiral Peas, 

Rogers Winner Peas. 
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straight. 
less even when ripe. 


the old reliable Late Refugee 1000-to-1, having 
a strong vine with small leaf and heavy foliage. 
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There is no thoroughly satisfactory control for the squash 
bug. Some very interesting results were obtained last year in 
Illinois by th use of calcium cyanide. It may be that definite 
recommendations can be made on this another year. 


_ The vine borer can be controlled only through field sanita- 
tion. Destruction of dead vines and plants promptly after har- 
vest, harrowing of infected fields in the fall and deep plowing 
in spring to prevent emergence of the adult moths, and the use 
of early trap crops to protect the main planting, are heelpful 
in reducing loss from the squash vine borer. 


LIKE “PULLING TEETH” 


HE F. F. O’Brien Brokerage Co., of Milwaukee, 

T characterize the job of getting orders accepted in 
their most recent circular. They say: 

“Pulling Teeth’ is a mighty easy job when com- 
pared to the task of ‘Finding Needles in a Haystack.’ 

“We are wondering whether ‘Finding Needles’ 
isn’t just a bit easier than securing confirmations from 
reputable pea canners on future orders. 

“Confirmations are hard to get, even when the 
orders are for assortments of siftings and qualities and 
at prices in line with market quotations. Canners in 
many instances have withdrawn from the market en- 
tirely, and in others they must limit additional book- 
ings in orders specifying certain smaller siftings. 

“Wisconsin canners are ‘sittin’ pretty.’ Spot stocks 
are light and future bookings are heaviest in the his- 
tory of pea canning in the State. A ‘healthy situation,’ 
we would say, for Wisconsin canners, while buyers who 
have already covered on spots and futures sure must 
have that satisfied ‘feelin’.’ 

“Prices have advanced noticeably on the larger 
siftings of both sweets and Alaskas.” 


IGHT green, slender, round pod, 4 to 5 
inches in length and almost perfectly 


Tender, meaty, brittle and entirely string- 


Hardy and productive. 


Without exception the most popular and desir- 
able Greenpod variety for canner’s use. 


Now booking contracts, future delivery, 
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Breeders & Growers 


Chicago U.S. A. 
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‘THE HOUSE STEGHER. 

“We excel Our Labels 

in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
rtistic )Merit for Commercial Value. 

Ask for our Superior Line for your =, Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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THE MORRAL CORN CUTTING MACHINE 
Either Single Or Double Cut 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTING MA- 
CHINE is the most durable, simple and 
efficient cutter you can buy. It has the 
most positive feed of any cutter in use. 
The Morral Cutter will cut large ears, 
nubbins and pieces of ears, without clog- 
ging like other cutters and for this rea- 
son you can secure a larger yield of cans 
per ton with the Morral Cutter than with 
any other type of cutter. 


We furnish special attachments for the Morral Cutter for cutting 
Golden Bantam Corn and with these attachments the Morral 
Cutter will cut the Golden Bantam Corn more satisfactorily than 
any other cutterin use. If you have any cutters that you would 
like to replace with new and up to date machines let us know what 
you have and we will make you a liberal allowance for your cutters 
On the price of new cutters. 

We make the MORRAL CORN HUSKER, either single or double 
and we also make the MORRAL LABELING MACHINE. 

Our machines are guaranteed to do satisfactory work, or money 
back if they fail to do so when set up and operated in accordance 
with directions furnished. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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The Other Side of The Can 


By Ogden S. Sells 


Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Address before opening Session Buffalo Convention 


’"M WONDERING if there are many here today that can de- 
| care themselves in my class, by having attended three Can- 

ners Convention in Buffalo—1896, 1907 and 1924? J know 
this is going back—way back—nearly thirty years, and I’ll plead 
guilty to having been a pretty small boy during that 1896 Con- 
vention, but I wore a canners’ badge, just the same, and you bet 
your life I considered myself a part of that convention. As I 
look back upon it,-the thing which stands out prominently in 
my mind is not the swinging doors where you could see men’s 
head and feet, though, of course, such pre-dry institutions were 
essential then to the successful conducting of a convention, and, 
of course, we know they are not essential today; but the domi- 
nating print on my memory is the extremely limited amount of 
machinery exhibited and the confused fashion in which the 
exhibition hall was arranged in 1896. Somehow, it seems to 
me as if this confused exhibit which had no regular aisles, nor 
uniform spaces, no regard for whether large machines totally 
obscured the exhibits of smaller ones—must have been typical 
of the arrangement and operation of the old canneries. I feel 
that today’s exhibit, orderly, uniform, intelligently planned and 
arranged, likewise typifies the cannery of today. To credit the 
machinery and supply manufacturer entirely for this wonderful 
change occurrinig within the short span of twenty-eight years, 
would not be fair. Nevertheless, I feel certain that we have 
contributed materially to advancing this industry and making it 
of greater service and value to its owners and to the public. 


But the greatest single factor in bringing about this change 
has been improved quality, coupled with the ever-increasing size 
of the cities of this country which has brought a tremendous 
demand for food that can be transported at all seasons of the 
year; food that does not spoil and food which will lend variety 
to the table. For the last few years, each canners’ meeting has 
had as its dominant note this word “Quality.”” We've heard it 
repeated until some almost think it a by-word rather than a 
watchword. I wonder if this isn’t partly caused by many men 
feeling that quality can be produced only in very limited 
amounts and that to get quality, quantity must be drawn and 
quartered. This is far from correct. While quantity does un- 
questionably produce greater numbers than quality—yet quality 
can also produce great numbers; numbers fairly comparable 
with those produced by quantity and with this great advantage 
over quantity—an almost certain profit to both the producer 
and the consumer. 


And don’t forget, the consumer is “the other side of the 
can.” Sometimes I feel there are lots of canners who visualize 
their product as disappearing permanently into the interior of 
the freight car on their siding, to be consumed there when the 
switcher pulls the car away. They allow their employees to 
use identical glasses. They totally fail to see Mrs. Smith 
struggling to balance the family bank roll against all of the 
demands made upon it; laying out 15¢ or 20e¢ or 25c for a can 
of good wholesome food, to help bring health and a varied diet 
to her family—and making a real sacrifice when she buys that 
can. Now, what does Mrs. Smith think when the other side of 
her can isn’t up to the mark; when some canner or cannery em- 
ployee was so short sighted as to only see that can going into 
the freight car and couldn’t see it going into Mrs. Smith’s 
kitchen—paid for by old man Smith’s hard earned coin? Does 
she feel any great pride in her marketing ability? Does she 
send one of the kids back for another can. Does she feel she’s 
been cheated? You answer these questions; answer them em- 
phatically next summer at your factories by looking your- 
selves and making your employees look clear through all the 
walls right into Mrs. Smith’s kitchen. 


You all know the formulas for producing quality; they’ve 
been stated many times. In fact, they are repeated so often 
that I sometimes think of the physics teacher who was trying to 
explain to his class the tremendous powers of steam. Holding 
up an empty tin can be asked—“Who can tell me what to do 
with this can to make it produce extreme speed and great de- 
structive energy?” One boy answered—“Tie it to a dog’s tail.” 


You know that isn’t the ultimate possibilities of a tin can. 
You know there isn’t a large city in this country that can feed 
itself satisfactorily for 10 days if the tin cans stop rolling into 
it. And yet, the total bill last year for canned foods, an abso- 
lutely essential necessity, was in round figures a billion dol- 
lars, or less than $10.00 per person; while the auto expenses 
of the country are estimated at over six billion dollars, or a taxi 
bill of more than $50.00 each. They’ve developed the auto in- 
dustry since that 1896 Buffalo Convention and put it across by 
a quantity, quality program. I believe a quantity quality can- 
ners’ program will cause the little old tin can to come some- 


wheres near catching the taxi, even if the dog is tailless. 


You may wonder why a supply man harps on this. Well, 
you demand of us, and we are glad to look beyond the freight 
cars at our factories. We see our machinery and supplies in 
your possession: and use. We believe in this industry. We 
know it’s worth—we commend it’s products to our friends and 
help them to buy intelligently. We’re proud to have a small 
part to play in this great essential industry, and we want to 
do our bit toward making it greater. 


At this season of the year it is customary to try to make a 
forecast for the balance of the year, and I presume at this time 
many of you think that such a forecast is more or less super- 
fluous. Judging by the way the year has opened up this would 
seem to be a reasonable presumption. Employment is pretty 
general in all parts of the country. Wages are very high and 
with them comes the assurance from every producing source 


‘that they are not building up inventories, but, on the contrary, 


are filling actual orders. As long as this condition prevails we 
are bound to have prosperity. 1920 and 1921 are still close 
to our minds and most of us haven’t forgotten the lessons that 
they taught. If we will just keep on remembering them; keep- 
ing on producing what we sell and not what we think we would 
like to sell, there is no reason why we should have other than 
generally healthy business conditions for some time to come. 
The Federal Reserve System has practically eliminated the 
possibilities of a money panic. If they will watch credits as 
closely in 1924 as they did in 1921 and 1922 they can eliminate 
a merchandise panic. But just keep in mind that an unem- 
ployed man does not buy canned foods in anything like the 
volume that he buys when working full time. So watch the 
employment situation and figure that if unemployment hits the 
industries of this country in the fall of 1924 it is going to effect 
deliveries. But if you follow the old rule and make what you 
sell, not only will 1924 be prosperous but you will have a fine 
chance for prosperity in 1925. 


I have one suggestion to leave with you in closing. You 
have laboratories to examine the finished products and train men 
to do this work. The soil and seed part of the game are being 
handled by other trained men—but how about the mechanical 
side of your factories? Are you training men there? Some 
State Associations have short courses and they are fine. Why 
not a free school of mechanical training during each national 
convention? If you think well of it, our association, as ever, 
stands ready to co-operate. 


I wish everyone of you much prosperity in 1924. It’s go- 


ing to be a good yegr. Let’s drive the Quantity-Quality Pro- 
gram hard each day we run in 1924, and then 1925 will be an 
even better year. 
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PRAGUE-SELLS and Peerless Canning Machin- 
ery will be the staunchest—the most efficient, 
durable and dependable that fine materials, 

experienced workmanship and sincere purpose can 
make them. 


Every machine bearing our name will be backed by an 
unequivocal guarantee of complete satisfaction—or 
money refunded. 


Field service—unstinted and gladly rendered will be 
constantly available to the users of our equipment— 
with a corps of experts at their command to aid in the 
solution of any problems that may arise. 


The prices of our machines will be kept preeminently 
fair at all times by adjustment to conform with labor 
and material costs. 


Our prices will be standard—one unvarying price to 
all. You purchase our machines with the satisfying 
knowledge that your investment is precisely the same 
as that of each and every other purchaser—no higher 
or no lower. 


This is the platform upon which Sprague-Sells 
and Peerless Canning Machinery is offered. 
We believe it will win the instant and sincere 
commendation of everyone intimately associated 
with the Canning Industry. 


From our two plants, at Buffalo and Hoopeston, 
we can supply practically every item of canning 
equipment. 


Write us today for quotations on any equip- 
ment you may need, addressing your inquiry to: 


Sprague- Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office : 
500 N. Dearborn Street, . Chicago, IIL. 


FACTORIES : 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co.. Inc. Successors to 
Buffalo, N. Y¥ Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
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PRESERVERS MET WITH THE CANNERS 
Held Annual Convention in Buffalo 


The National Preserve and Fruit Products’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the same time the 
National Canners’ Convention met in Buffalo, and, 
among other things, adopted a resolution authorizing 
the employment of a “Judge Landis” of the preserving 
industry as applicable to themselves. 


The duties of the new business manager or super- 
visor will be to visit all factories of associate members 
and to install sanitary standards, to which the factories 
will have to adhere, to enforce the observance of the 
pure food laws by all members. 


The association also adopted a resolution providing 
for the labeling of all products with the name of the 
manufacturer and other straightforward information 
as to quality of their products. 


Sufficient money was subscribed by members of 
the association to carry through their program, which 
is also to include an intensive advertising campaign. 


George Andrews, of Humbert & Andrews, Brook- 
lyn, president of the association, said that it is the asso- 
ciation’s intention to keep the Government out of their 
business by conducting it in such a way that Govern- 
ment interference will be unnecessary. 


The following officers were re-elected: George An- 
drews, president, New Nork; Paul Delaney, vice-presi- 
dent, Brooklyn, N. Y., and George P. Williams, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Kansas City. 
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OVER 1,500,000 CANNED FOODS WEEK 
STREAMERS DISTRIBUTED 


General Assurance of Co-operation for National Canned 
Foods Week, March 1-8, and Tremendous Demand 
for Literature Herald Success for Forth- 
coming Event 


ITH eight representative organizations behind 
W it—the National Association of Retail Grocers, 

National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, National Food Brok- 
ers’ Association, Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, Glass Container Association and the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association—National Canned Foods 
Week, March 1-8, promises to be a great success. 

This is attested by the fact that a new record has 
been set in demand for the now famous red, white and 
blue Canned Woods Week streamer, for close to 1,500,- 
000 of these streamers are now being distributed. An 
idea of the size of this demand may be obtained when 
it is known that year before last 325,000 streamers 
served for the entire campaign. 


Canned Foods Week Club Luncheons to Be Popular 
—The idea of canned foods luncheons being served at 
clubs during Canned Foods Week is being received en- 
thusiastically in all parts of the country. The National 
Canned Foods Week Committee is getting many in- 
quiries from clubs, such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Opti- 
mist, Lions and University, with the result that canned 
foods menus are being prepared showing the quantity 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Continental Canners’ Adhesives 


FOR LABELING TIN, GLASS OR PAPER CONTAINERS 


BY HAND OR AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


Hand Tin Paste 


‘Hot Cement Machine Tin Gum 

Lap End Paste Hand Glass Paste 

Dry Cold Water Machine Glass 
Paste Gum 


Uniform in Quality | Twelve Years’ Success 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


The Continental Mfg. Co., Inc. 


HOPE & NORRIS STS. PHILADELPIA, PA. 


Originators of Industrial Pastes since 1911 


Use H & D Boxes 


Low in Cost -- High in Safety 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 

boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods, 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ng and wedging in transit and delivers them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


You will welcome H & D Canned rw Boxes 
for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


Whte today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. 
Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 
free samples. No oblgations for this service. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 
King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. 
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of canned foods of each variety it will take to prepare 
a luncheon for one hundred persons. 


This will be placed in the hands of all the clubs in- 
terested, and in addition at least three sample addresses 
cn the canning industry are being prepared and will be 
sent along with the menus, thus making it possible for 
any club which has no members that are familiar with 
the canning industry to have an up-to-date address on 
the history, growth and extent of the canning industry. 


Mr. Sam Gorsline, of the Chicago Rotary Club, has 
sent a letter to 1,350 rotary clubs throughout the coun- 
try, which reads, in part, as follows: 


“My club—The Rotary Club of Chicago, ‘Old No. 
One’—is planning a Canned Foods Luncheon for Tues- 
day, March 4th. Every item on the luncheon menu will 
not only be canned foods, but it will be the best of its 
kind and packed by a Rotarian, wherever he may be- 
long—to your club or some other. This is easy to do, 
as the best canners in the country are Rotarians. There 
will be a menu card in the shape of a can. Special favors 
in keeping with the occasion will be at each Rotarian’s 
place. The entertainment features will be a snappy 
talk on canned foods by the President of the National 
Canners’ Association, Rotarian Roy F. Clark. 


“Why not feature ‘National Canned Foods Week’ 
at your Club Luncheon? Here is an opportunity to 
show Rotary’s place in one of the most vital industries 
of our country and in a novel way. Let’s prove that 
Rotarian canners are ‘serving best’ by packing wonder- 
ful products for the world’s dinner table. 
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“Please hand this letter to one of your members 


‘whose classification is canned foods, food broker, whole- 


sale or retail grocery, or any other classification inter- 
ested in Canned Foods Week, March 1st to 8th. The 
National Canners’ Association and allied industries are 
making a big drive to popularize canned foods. This is 
your opportunity to serve your industry. 

“T will be glad to send a copy of our proposed menu, 
if you wish. In the meantime.hand this to your local 
member who handles canned foods and let him go to 

Every Street Car to Advertise Canned Foods Week 
—Members have already been advised that the Eastern 
Advertising Co. will give a complimentary showing of 
car cards advertising Canned Foods Week throughout 
New England. We are now advised, through the Street 
Railways Advertising Co., of New York, that this cour- 
tesy is to be extended to practically all the remaining 
street car cities of the United States. The cards will 
be in the cars from early in February to the end of 
Canned Foods Week. 

The cars carry 30,000,000 passengers daily, and the 
advance showing, stimulating interest in Canned Foods 
Week, and the display of the cards during that week, 
should very materially add to the success of the cam- 
paign. 

The value of the car space and the expense of the 
cards is said to represent at least $25,000. 


Canned Foods Week Electros in Demand—As an 
evidence of the spirit of co-operation shown in connec- 
tion with Canned Foods Week, especially regarding the 


patents: 


April 10, 1923. 


Frank Hamachek 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


The special features of Hamachek Ideal Viners, 
that make themthe most efficient and most durable 
viners on the market, are covered by the following 


U. S. August 13, 1912, September 14, 1915, April 1, 
1919, May 27, 1919, May 18, 1920, October 26, 1920, 

December 7, 1920, September 13, 1921, February 7, 
| 1922, July 4,-1922, October 3, 1922. 


CANADA, December 10, 1912, December 16, 1913 
Other Patents Pending. 


Infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Manufacturer of Vintrs, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


VINERS 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 


: 


February 11, 


It was one of the Attractions at the Convention. 
If you did not see it, write us for details of the 
20th CENTURY HIGH PRESSURE STEAM COOKER. 
The 20th Century Machine Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


Cold Water Paste for 
sticking the lap. 


DEWALCO PRODUCTS 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., % 


PICKUP GUMS 


Gold Seai Tin Paste 
for spot labeling. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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electroplates for advertising Canned Foods Week on 


members’ letterheads, the chairman of one committee _ 


has ordered twelve two-color and six one-color elec- 
tros. 

A sample newspaper advertising page has been 
mailed to each of the Canned Foods Week local chair- 
men. It outlines a plan for the solicitation of local ad- 
vertising during the week. Any chairman who has not 
received his copy will confer a favor upon the National 
Canned Foods Week Committee by communicating with 
the Washington office, so that one may be forwarded to 
him at once. 


A GOOD, LIGHT RUBBER APRON 


LTHOUGH rubber-coated fabrics are really the 
A ideal materials for protection of the clothing and 

body from water and acids, the use or rubber 
aprons in the past has been limited to those depart- 
ments requiring the heaviest types of aprons. 

The great weight of the old-style rubber aprons 
has been found uncomfortable and inefficient for gen- 
eral use in the canning industry, while those rubber- 
coated aprons that were light enough for such use did 
not give the service required. Consequently, the only 
light-weight aprons that could be purchased were prac- 
tically an oilcloth proposition, and such aprons will not 
give the long wear desired by canners. Despite the 
low price of substitutes, their short life meant a high 
price in the long run. 

Now, however, a new type of rubber apron has 
been developed by the plant of William M. Gross, of 
Sharon, Pa. This newly developed apron combines the 
light weight of the low-grade aprons with the high 
quality and great durability of the high-priced heavy 
aprons. This apron is made in a large size, 34 inches 
wide by 44 inches long, and weighs only 16 ounces. 

Despite its light weight, the apron will give unu- 
sual wear in all canning, packing and bottling opera- 
tions; it is extremely soft and comfortable, permitting 
efficient work by the wearer; it will resist all fruit acids 
and water, and will give maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost. The manufacturer claims this Bear Brand 
Apron to be the most efficient and most economical 
canner’s apron sold. He is desirous of getting in touch 
with canning supplies’ jobbers, for whom he has a good 
proposition. 


Beatty-Archer Company, Inc. 
CANNED FQOD BROKERS 
Houston 


Wire us your offerings. 


Texas. fl 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwocd Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. jl 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 
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BARD PAYS TRIBUTE TO CANNED FOODS 


An anonymous poet in Buffalo dedicated. the fol- 
lowing poem to the canners assembled in Buffalo for 
the National Canners’ Association Convention: 


Foods that are canned in this fair land 
Are surely in the lead; 
Put up in sizes large and small 
To meet the family need. 
Fresh from the orchard, farm or sea, 
And sealed up tight for you and me, 
They’re good for grown-ups and for “bairns”— 
The foods that come in cans. 


They’re fresh and wholesome, sound and clean— 
Great Scott, but they are good! 
No ptomaine bugaboo need worry you, 
They’re the safest kind of food. 
Scientific test has proved them best, 
They’re vitamins and all the rest, 
Ready to serve from nature’s hands— 
The foods that come in cans. 


Red ripe tomatoes, peas and corn, 
Jams, beans and pumpkin, too. 
Fruits still wet with the dew of morn, 
And fish from the ocean blue. 
From tropic climes to the arctic pole 
You can find these foods to cheer your soul; 
They fill you with pep and tone up your glands— 
The foods that come in cans. _—Anonymous. 


ECONOMY 


PLUS EFFICIENCY 


THE BEAR BRAND CAN- 
NERS’ APRON is a great im- 
provement over ordinary aprons. 
It is made of sturdy, durable, 
extremely lightweight, 
tubber-coated fabric, and is ideal 
for men and women in all canning 
and bottling operations. Great 
durability, comfort and efficiency 
mean Maximum protection 
at minimum cost. 

Medium size, 34" wide by 44" 
long, weighs only 16 ounces; the lightest high-grade 
apron made. Send tnal order TODAY - and be con- 
vinced of BEAR BRAND superiority. Price only 
$15.50 dozen. Economy, durability and greater com- 
fort guaranteed. Sample of fabric on request. 


Color-Neat Grey 


JOBBERS: Send for Distributors Prosposition 


William M. Gross 


Carver Building, 


Sharon, Penna. 
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ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or P 3.4 
, Retort 40” x 72” and other rocess Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


A SAVING IN COST 


$3,112,010.42 


has been returned over a period of 
sixteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COPPER 
STEAM 
JACKET 
KETTLES 


as made by 


are the standard of perfection 
Kook More Koils Cypress & Glass Lined Tanks 
Kern Lightening Finishers © Washers & Sorting Tables 
}| Indiana Pulpers Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


130 E. Georgia St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1—16-foot Monitor Steel Frame Blancher. 
1—Style X Monitor Washer. 
1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 
1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 
ing attachment and roller capper. 
1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style F. 
1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 8 cans. 
1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 
5—40x72 Retorts. 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Lye Peach Peeling Machine in first class con- 
dition-1 10H. P. Horizontal Engine -2 Steel Closed Retorts, 
28 x 48, holding 2 baskets to the retort -18 Retort Crates made of 
extra heavy steel. This equipment is practically as good as new and 
has been used very little. Price very reasonable. 

Address Box A-1139 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE--Monitor Sample Grader as good as new, 


never used, only one season. 
Monitor No. 3 green Pea cleaner in good condition. 
Address Box A-1145 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Single Rotary Tomato Filler, 
interchangeable for No. 2’s or No. 3’s. 
Address Box A-1146 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One NESTED PEA GRADER used two 
seasons and is in perfecticondition. Will sell same ata 
low price. 

Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, Wis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—One National Peeling Machine, 
new, never set up. 
West Dover Farmer Packers, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—2 Sprague All purpose Pea blanchers, 
4 Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders, 
1 Ayars 12 pocket Rotary Pea & Bean filler, 
1 Squirl cage feeder for Scotts rotary pea grader 
1 Knapp Labeling machine. 
All in good condition. Prices on application. 
Address Gaston Canning Co., Gaston Ind. 


FOR SALE—NEW: Wright Hand Pack filling Ma- 
chines for Tomatoes and other products. Catalogue and 
prices on application. Manufactured by Frank M. Wright, 
512 Second Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


For Sale Seed 


FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok men and Evergreen Sweet 
Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed purposes. from selected 
stock seed which was carefully tested for disease and vitality by 
the ragdoll testing system which eliminates disease und unfertile 
barren stalks. We have been growing andimproving this corn for 
a number of years underthe above system. This work has been 
done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of Dr. Woodbury and 
the Department of Agricu'ture. We are offering this and will be 
pleased to receive your inquiry 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FORSALE—2500 bushels Guaranteed Alaska Pea Seed, 
grown by well known seed growers. Price and particulars 
on application to 

Box A-1132 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—800 bushels Alaska Pea Seed 
500 bushels Green Admiral Pea Seed. 
Grown by E. B. Clark Seed Co., Crop of 1923. High 
Germination Test. For Price address: 
Box A-1141 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of quality Sweet Corn Seed of 
our own growing. All tips and butts removed and shelled by hand 
to eliminate undesirab'e seed. We offer: 

Countey 20 cents per Ib. 
Narrow Grain Evergreen 
Mason’s Favoriite 
Old Colony 

All F. O. B. our factory — bags free. 
Bloomington Canning Company, B!oomington, Illinois. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—6 40 x 72 Retorts 

1 6Cylinder Merrell-Soule Corn Cooker 
Filler. 
4 Clyinder Merrell-Soule Corn Cooker 
Filler. 
Corn Mixer 

25 Process Crates for above Retorts. 
Advise by return mail and we will send our check. 
Address Box A-1147 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—One Wonder or Anderson & Barngrover 
Cooker for No. 10 cans. 
Address Box A-1136 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


CANNING PLANT FOR SALE—The undersigned is the owner 
of the canning factory formerly owned by the Wee Can Packing 
Company in the Town of Irondequoit near Rochester, N. Y. The 
factory is fully equipped for corn, tomatoes, apples, cherries and all 
local fruit. 

A complete description will be furnished on request. The price 
and terms will be made satisfactory 

Glenn L. Buck, Postoffice Box 549, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—If you are interested in buying a Canning 
Plant in the heart of the Tri-State territory to can fruits and 
vegetables in large volume, with all modern equipment, 
fine transportation facilities, large acreage obtainable, and 
reasonable terms, address: 

Box A-1140 in care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74% and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING FACTORY FOR SALE—We are offering a high. 
class, going and fully equipped Corn and Pea Canning Factory for 
sale, with a high-class Tomato Branch Plant. Will sell one, both. 
or either. Located in Central Ohio. in fine Agricultural territoy, in 
a good city with very best shipping facilities. A going business, with 
a first-class reputation. 1924 season’s crops are practically arrang- 
ed for. 

These plants are in the center of population, with not a case of 
canned foods in their warehouses to sell. Good, going, money-mak- 
ing institutions at a real bargain. Terms will be made right. 

Will furnish complete description upon request. Here is a 
chance to step in at just the right time when the business is on the 
move. 

Telegraph or address T. E. Dye & Sons, Urbana, Ohio. 


WANTED—A good triple Succotash account. 
A good Shoe Peg Corn account. 
A good Cream Corn account. 
Taylor & Sledd, Inc., Mdse. Brokers. 
Richmond, Va. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex- 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 


8S. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED-—Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied experience in largest New York fruit and 
vegetable plants from farm to sales would consider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
and character coupled with quality and quantity producing will be 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 


Address Box B-1113 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans for own use or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine shops Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufacturing. Best of refer- 
ence given. Americao. Married. 


Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To connect with a canned food or merciandise 
brokerae organization in the East as sales manager or branch office 
Manager on commission basis. Thoroughly understand the canned 
food and dried fruit business, also general merchandise brokerage 
business. Understand handling principals, wholesale grocers, gen- 
eral and specialty salesmen. Desire permanent counection and will 
appreciate full particulars. 

Address Box B-1121 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager of a Canning plant. Ex- 
perienced cannery manager, 46 years old, with thorough knowledge 
of Fish, Fruit, Vegetables and fancy canning, according to either 
American or French canning methods. is d« sirous of making arrange- 
ments to take charge of a cannery in the U. 8. A., Central or south 


America. Besides English speaks fluently French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Best references. Address Box B-i149 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


Chief Technologist with one of the largest concerns in the 
U. S. would like change of location. Highly trained and experienced 
in the bacteriology and chemistry of food and dairy products. Can 
associate technical training with commercial manufacture. Cories- 
pondence strictly confidential. 


Address Box B-1122 care of The Canning Trade. 


} OSITION WANTED—Production man and Chemist age 36 
experienced in Mincemeat, Plum Pudding, Calf’s Foot Jelly. Mar- 
malade, Jams and Jellies desires permanent connection with pro- 
gressive packers. 


Address Box B-1126 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By Superintendent Processor. Now open for po- 
sition;25 years experience packing Peas, String Beans, Tomatoes, 
Evergreen, Crosby, Shoepeg and Golden Bantam Corn, all kinds of 
Berries, Cherries, Peaches, Apples and Apple Sauce, also Kidney 
and Lima Beans. If interested, 


Address Box B-1135 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A well known wholesale canned foods jobhing house 
requires the services of a well experienced sales and advertising 
manager. Address giving full experience. Box B-11144 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


Experienced Pickler desires position. 1s fully acquaiuted with 
the manufacturing of Dills, Sweets and Sours in bulk, glass and cans. 
Has many years of experience and is able to take charge of plant. 

Address Kox B-1138 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Why Not Eliminate AN 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Sanitary 
Clearier and Cleanse’ 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


SAGES ESTABLISHED 1856 QE A reference book for every buyer, broker, 


A PHIL. EMRICH, gg salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


CANNERS’*° PACKERS = 


KNIVES -APRONS-Anb 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.0.U.S.A. 


Canners Write or ‘phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. Your offerings | 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Howard E. Jones & Company 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 


406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue ; City, will bring one to you promptly, 
Brok: CANNED FOODS 4 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” IISS) 
CHISHOLM.SCOTT CO., 5 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


32 
Statu 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale si 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


33 


ze, usual terms f. o. b. 
****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) ——— E. Jones & Co. 


Vegetables 
ite 
White Mammoth, No. 21%4.. Out 
te, No. TTT TTT 
wh Peeled, No. 2%.... Out 
, Large, No. 2%..... Out 
White, Medium, No, 2%........- 
Green, Medium, No, 2%........... Out 
White, S » No, 
Green, Small, No 2%..... 
White, Square, No. 2%4...... 


No. 2%.....-- 

pe, Green, Square, No. Out 

Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%....... Out 
BAKED BEANSt 


In Sauce, Me. 
Plain, No. 2.... ence 
In Sauce, No. 2: saeco 
140 
In Sauce, No. 8......-- 
BEANSt 
dard Green, No. 2..... 
Serine Green, No 10... .... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .... 
Stan ° 
Was. Standard, No 2.. 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10 
Limas, Ne. 
mas, Soak: 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.. -90 


BEETSt 
Small, Whole, No. 
Standard, Whole, No. 2 


N.Y. 


1.25 $1.30 
1.10 


1.15 


Cate No Yigg 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. Balto. 1.20 1.10 
Std, Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.... 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co...... 120 120 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2, sem, Balto... 140 1.25 
Ex. Std, Shoepeg, ch f.0.b. Co. 150 1.40 
Fancy Shoepeg, b. factory. * 95 g 00 
Std. Crushed, No. "90 1:00 
Std. Crushed, N 1.00 1.10 
Ex Std. Crushed, No. 2. “fob. Bal. 1.05 1.15 
Extra, No. f.o.b. County Soe 
Extra Western, No. 1.25 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... ++ 
HOMINY+ 
Lye. No. 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP{ 

12 Kinds, No. 2........ 90 1.00 
12 Kinds, No. 10..........- Se 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 

Standard, No. 1.20 $1.20 
Standard, Ma. GUt Out 

PEAS!t— 
f.o.b ut 
Baltimore...... 2.15 2.15 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory 60 1.60 
No, 8 Sieve, 2s f.0. actory...... 1.30 
f.o.b. Baltimore. . 40 
No 4 Sieve. factory Out 771.25 
Baltimore. 
No. 5 Sieve, a 7 0. b. Balto.. > Out Out 
Seconds, 28 Out Out 
E. J. Standards, 1's, No. 4 Sieve.... Out Out 
E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 8 Sieve........ 90 Out 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out 
PUMPKIN{ 
Standard, 3, 1.15 1.20 
dard, 0 85 
Sta No. 8 
Standard, No 3-50 3.75 
1.10 1.15 
Standard, 
Standard, N 1.45 1.50 
Standard, * 1.50 1.60 


({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A.E 


E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No 475 
California, No. 2%, f.o.b. Coast... .--- 1.75 
O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 
Balto. N.Y. 
Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.50 _ 1.60 
With Dry Beans, 1.35 Out 
Maine, No. 2...... 1.35 Out 
SWEET POTATOESt 
F. 0. B. 

Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.05 1.10 
Standard, No 8, f.0. = Baltimore. . -. 180 140 
Standard, No. 8, County....- 1.30 
Standard, No. 9, f.o.b....... 
Standard, No. 10, f. o.b. County. --- 4.00 4.25 

TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Factory...... ---- Out 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore... 5.00 5.15 
Standard, Ba 10, f.ob, County.... 4.75 5.00 
Sanitary 8s, , 5% ‘in, Ont 
Jersey, No, 3, f.o.b, Out Out 
Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... Out eta 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.45 1.50 
Standard, Ne. 8 f.o.b. County.... 1.45 1.50 
Seconds, No. 38, 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 95 1.06 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b, County..... .92% 1.00 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .... ane 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 -70 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.........  .65 -70 

TOMATO PULPt 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine, No. 4.00 
Michigan, No. 10. 
New York, No. 4.00 4.50 
Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.35 Out 
Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.15 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.15 4.50 
APR.COTS 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.25 
Standard, No 
Standard, No. Uur 
Standard, No. 7.75 
Standard, No. 1.75 
Standard, No. 
CHERRIESS 

Seconds, Red, No. 2..... 
Standard, Red, Water, No. Bees Out 


Standard, White, Syrup, No. eel 
Preserved, No 


Sour Pitted Red 10s, 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No: 8.50 8.95 
PEACHES* 

California Choice, No. 3% 2.40 2.25 
California Stand., No. 3% Y. 2.00 1.90 
PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.40 1.50 
Standard White, No. 2............. Qurt Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2..........- .... Out 

Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out £1.10 

Seconds, Yellow, No, “1.15 
Standards, White, No, 8........... 1.75 {2.00 
Standards, Yellow, No 8.......... 1.75 92.85 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 2.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 92.20 
Selected Yellow, No, 8... 
Seconds, . No. 8. coe 1883 Cee 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 oo 


Unpeeled, No. 3 saves 
Pies, Peeled, No. 
ies. Un peeled, No. 


2.75 80 
Pies, Peeled, No. 5.25 9490 


Seconds, No. 2, Py Water 
Standards. No 2, in Water, Seceee 
Extra No, in Syrup... 
Seconds, No. 8, in Water 


3, in Syrup : 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 


1.60 1.70 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No, 2.... coos Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. 
Hawaii S | 3.40 3.40 
Hawaii Sliced, Staniand: No. 2%.. 3.15 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 3.85 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2..:. 2.75 2.70 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i..... Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No, 10........... Out ..., 
Crushed Extra, No. 16. 12.50 13.50 
tern ater, No, 10........ 
Porto Rico, No 10.. 
PLUMS 
Water, No. 2......... cee 
Water, No, 10............. 
Black, Water, No. 1........ 
Black, Syrup, No. 1..... os 
Red, Syrup, No. 1......... ree 
Black, Wat 
a ater, No. 
ack, Syrup, No. 1.80 
1.80 1.80 
Red, Water, No 10........... eee. 9.00 Gy¥.00 
STRAWBER 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. coos 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2 40 2.60 
Standard, No. 2........... 1.65 1.75 
ra, Preserved, No. 1.... 1.30 1.40 
Preserved, No. 1.......... 15 1.30 
Standard, Water, No. 10.. 10:50 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
LOBSTER* 
Flate, 1 Ib. case 4 35.00 
Flats, % lb, case 4 doz............ wae 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 4 evces 
Standards, & u2........... Out §2.6u 
SALMON* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.45 2.35 
Coho: Tall, Na 2. 1.60 
Columbia, Tall, No. Out 
Columbia, Flat. No. 1........... cae 4.50 
Medium Red, Out 1.60 
. SHRIMP* 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 one. 


% Oil, 


Mustard, Keyless 
% Mustard, Keyless 
California, per case. 

il, %s 


TUNA FISH—White, per 
California, 4s ......... 
California, %s, Blue 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........... 
California, %s, Striped .........-- 
California, 1s. Striped ........... 


_ 
° 
PEARSt 
Balto. N.Y. 
t 
"3.70 
3.40 
is 
18.00 
71.00 
| 
2.00 ‘Out 
105 
& 
5.06 
5.50 
24.50 
wane, 1000 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 11, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Futures Control the Market in All Sections—Corn and Tomatoes 
Join Peas in the Good Demand—Common Standard Corn 
Should Not Be Packed This Season—Fruits the 
One Disappointing Feature of Market. 


USINESS ALL IN THE FUTURE—The contagion of future 
buying has spread from the West and is now raging in all 
parts of the country, and very noticeably in this Atlantic 

coast region. We report this in the manner of the Health De- 
partment reports, but, naturally, this is not to be taken as indi- 
cating any panicky buying of futures, nor that the market has 
gone wild. The East was entirely free, or nearly so, of future 
buying and selling up to the time of the Convention; but this has 
all changed, and hence this description of it. 


Those who predicted the importance of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion were right in their surmise—apparently the buyers of the 
entire East waited for that event, and now, feeling satisfied with 
the outcome, are busy covering their requirements, at least in 
good part. Write your own slate as to the cause of this, whether 
it be the settlement of the swells controversy, or what not. For 
ourselves we regard it as the result of the contact with canners 
of all kinds, from every section of the country, and the confi- 
dence they radiated in the business as it is and as it promises 
to be. No one could mingle with the crowd at Buffalo and come 
away feeling anything but thoroughly satisfied with canned 
foods as is. Certainly the settlement of the long dispute upon 
the matter of swell claims, if it is settled, helped clear the situa- 
tion and lent encouragement to many buyers to go ahead. And 
possibly not a few canners felt relieved that some sort of an 
agreement had been reached; but, taken as a whole, the canners 
had come to the Convention with definite ideas as to the values 
of their goods, for the new packings, and they would trade only 
and when the buyers met those ideas as to prices. There may 
have been some buyers who thought they could club the sellers 
into submission, or that they had scared them into accepting 
their terms by the long wait and inactivity; but if there were 
any such they quickly changed their minds when they reached 
the Convention and found, first, that the canners were confident 
of themselves, and, secondly, that Western buyers were not 
neglecting opportunities to cover their wants with the styles and 
kinds of goods they wanted. And those who had not covered by 
the time they came to Buffalo, went home and advised and set 
in motion quick action, and the Eastern buyers had to follow suit. 


So today the canned foods market is a future market in 
peas, corn, tomatoes, string beans and all else, with the possible 
exception of canned fruits, and there has been some little action 
in them. 


[ OMATOES—Standard quality tomatoes for future delivery 
are quoted at 57144c to 60c for No. 1s, 87%4c to 90c for No. 
2s, $1.27% to $1.35 for No. 3s, and $4 to $4.25 for No. 10s. At 
these prices the canners are not eager sellers. They are taking 
a few, with hardly any showing of interest, because they feel that 
spot prices will continue to rule firmer and firmer as spring 
comes on, and because of this that future prices will undoubtedly 
improve and not recede. Moreover, there is as yet nothing cer- 
tain as to the costs of raw products, and no tomato canner cares 
to go heavily into futures until he knows what his raw stock is 
going to cost him, and he is wise in this action. There is a kind 
of “comfy” feeling to have some futures on the books, but they 
do not want so many that if they are forced to “average up” to 
cover losses on goods sold early they will be compelled to sell 
too many futures to come out even. In fact, we believe that the 
canners generally have come to the conclusion that futures must 
pay some profit—stand their share of profit—or they do not want 
them on their books. That is a wonderful change from the olden 
days, and it is as it should be. Futures should not be sold, except 
at a certain profit. 

The buyers know this, and they are taking goods of the kind 
they can reply upon and covering their wants to a quite gen- 
erous proportion. Out in Indiana, and the Central West gener- 
ally, the canners seem further along with their futures than in 
the East, and it is beginning to be hard to find any canner there 
willing to take more business. They are going carefully about 
it, and when they find that they can add another customer to 
their list without endangering those already on, and at the right 
price, they are adding to their future sales, but only then. And 
they are asking in Indiana from $1.45 to $1.50 for extra stand- 
ard No. 3 tomatoes, which reminds one of the old differential 
once enjoyed by New Jersey. No. 2s are held at $1.07% up, 
which Eastern tomato canners might do well to ponder on. 

Spot tomatoes continue to advance about 5c per dozen per 
week, and this hardly keeps pace with the ideas of those who 
have any supply of spot tomatoes of quality. We are more in- 
clined to quote tomatoes, spots, as nominal than to give figures 
for them, which means that it is a matter of settlement between 
the seller who has them and the buyer who wants them. Men- 
tion of $1.00, $1.50 and $5.00 for the 2s, 8s and 10s arouses very 
little interest among holders. 


ORN—Again the West reports the sale of future corn as 
quite satisfactory, and with the better grades of corn in 
the East the same thing is true. Buyers everywhere, both 

East and West, seem anxious to buy standard corn at 90c, but 
we respectfully refer both canners and buyers to the remarks 
of Mr. James Moore before the Corn Section meeting at Buffalo. 
The canners cannot lift the corn consumption demand by them- 
selves; they need the help of the buyers as well. The ordinary 
run of standard crushed corn should be tabooed this year. The 
canners should refuse to pack it, and the buyers should not tempt 
them by saying that they must have a cheap seller. About the 
only place that this cheap corn can find an outlet is the cheap 
boarding house, low-grade American plan hotels and such like, 
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where they use it as a side dish, on the style of the old Raines 
Law Hotel sandwich, which no one was ever expected to eat. 
But when sold for this purpose it becomes the worst kind of an 
advertisement for all canned corn. Mr. Moore is absolutely 
right—there is a good market for good corn, and the people will 
pay a fair price for a good article, but the trouble is that the 
bulk of the corn canners will not take the trouble to produce it, 
because the buyers are hungry for this cheap seller. Pack the 
fodder in the silo and give the consumers “roasting ear” corn, 
and you will see corn consumption grow and become manly, even 
like unto peas. Note, for instance, that the Eastern corn can- 
ners opened crushed corn at 90c—same as in the West—with 
extra standard at 95c; whole grain Evergreen at $1.05, but that 
standard shoepeg corn is quoted at $1.25, with extra standard 
at $1.80 and fancy shoepeg at $1.40 and up. And Maryland is 
adding Golden Bantam to its list this year, and may be counted 
upon to produce a fine article, but it will not be sold at a low 
price. 

Spot corn is dragging, though it cannot be said to be weak. 


EAS—The future market is almost closed on peas, and he 
P is an unfortunate buyer who has left his requirements until 
now before covering. Most Wisconsin and New York State 
canners, as well as most canners everywhere, have closed their 
books on futures. The Southern pea canners named their prices 
and closed out, or what might be considered as a closing order 
or notice to the buyers, advanced their prices about 10c all along 
the line, in less than a fortnight. ‘“That’s peas and quality.” 
Come on, corn, get on the Band Wagon! 


HE MARKET—Mixed vegetables show a decline this week, 

| with No. 2 now quoted at 90c. Oysters. due to the favor- 

able weather, are again being quoted: 5-oz. at $1.50, 4-oz. 

at $1.40, 10-0z. at $2.85, and 6-oz. at $2.65. Shrimp remains un- 
changed at $1.75 for No. 1%. 

Fruits are causing their friends worry in that they seem 
quiet in every section. No. 2 preserved blackberries are ad- 
vanced this week to $2.00, but otherwise the fruit market re- 
mains very quiet and dull. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Demand Pronounced Steady—Corn Is Neglected—Un- 
satisfactory Weather for Best Consumption—Maine to 
Increase Pea Pack—Maryland Will Can Golden 
Bantam Corn—Tomatoes Strong—Fruit 
Is Quiet—Notes of the Trade. 

New York, February 7, 1924. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


TEADY Canned Foods Demand—While there have been no 
developments of sensational character in the local canned 
foods market during the week, a good, healthy volume has 

been put through, and the market continues to display a steady 
to strong tone. Distributors are not coming into the market 
for large quantities of spot stocks in individual orders, realizing 
that the supplies held by canners are so limited that any big 
buying movement would probably start a price boom. Most of 
the jobbers are content to “follow the market” and buy in small 
quantities for immediate requirements. : 

Corn Neglected—There has been comparatively little inter- 
est shown in corn during the week, and the markets have held 
quotably unchanged. The booking of futures is rather quiet on 
both standard and fancy packs. Chain stores are featuring 
standard corn at 10 cents per can, and report quite a healthy 
movement at that figure. 

Unsatisfactory Weather—Thus far the winter months have 
not been productive of the expected consuming demand for 
canned foods. We have had very little consistently cold weather, 
2nd no real snow storm. One local trade factor said: “I expect 
that the market will continue uninteresting until we get a real 
cold snap or snowstorm. If we would only get a spell of weather 
that would tie up the movement of fresh stuff at low prices for 
just about one week you would see some real fireworks in the 
canned foods market.” Canned fruit demand has been particu- 
larly affected by the mildness of the weather thus far, and the 
comparatively plentiful offerings of fresh fruits at low prices. 

Canned Foods Developments—There will be two develop- 
ments of outstanding importance in the Eastern canned foods 
producing sections this year. The State of Maine, having found 
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it possible to can peas of good quality, will increase its pack 
of this commodity. Maryland is expected to come to the fore 
with a fair production of fancy Golden Bantam corn. Maryland 
has the corn, and it is only a question of the willingness and 
ability of the canner to pack a fancy article that restricts the 
market for Maryland’s canned corn. Quality should be the 
watchword this year, and with a close observance of the quality 
slogan, increased business will come to the packers. 

Tomatoes Are Strong—The canned tomato situation has 
shown a strong undertone on all sizes during the week. Job- 
bers realize only too well the firm statistical position of the 
Maryland situation, and are buying only in limited quantities 
at prevailing prices. It is believed that any heavy buying move- 
ment would be reflected almost immediately in an upward move- 
ment in prices. Future tomatoes are attracting some attention 
at the price levels recently named. 

Asparagus—Business in future asparagus, on the prices 
published in the last issue of Canning Trade, has been rather 
quiet. California canners, however, are faced with very high 
packing costs this season, and this is naturally reflected in the 
opening price basis. 

Salmon Trade Dull—Very little interest has been shown in 
offerings of salmon for Coast shipment during the past week. 
While jobbers are carrying only light stocks, demand is like- 
wise light, and they are not stocking extensively in advance 
of requirements. It is believed, however, that the trade will 
begin to buy soon for the Lenten season. Chums are still to 
be had at $1.20, f. 0. b. Seattle. Pinks are held at a minimum 
of $1.25 f. o. b., while reds hold at $2.25 to $2.35, offerings at 
the inside figure being reported as light. Canners declare that 
California sardines have cut into the pink salmon business with 
the Philippine Islands to a material extent during the past few 
years. 

Fisheries Hearings in Washington—Alaska canners are 
vitally interested in hearings now in progress before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries regarding salmon 
conservation in Alaska. D. A. Southerland, delegate to Con- 
gress from Alaska, is fighting the Government rulings, which, 
he claims, turn over the fisheries to the “fish trust,” composed 
of canners. In a speech against the Government program, Dele- 
gate Southerland said: “When in the year 1922, by executive 
orders, fishery reservations were created in Western Alaska and 
the people protested against the administrative methods adopted 
by the Department of Commerce, whereby the valuable fishing 
grounds were turned over to the Fish Trust and independent 
fishermen were denied their right to pursue their calling within 
waters where they had formerly exercised that right, the De- 
partment gave to the press and to the people in explanation that 
one magical word ‘conservatism,’ and thus suspicion was allayed. 
There has been no destruction of our Alaska salmon supply in 
any one season since the beginning of the canning industry such 
as has taken place within the reservations during the past sea- 
son, and this deduction has taken place with the sanction and 
approval of the Department of Commerce under the suspension 
of all fishery laws.” 

Canned Fruits Quiet—Trading in canned fruits for Coast 
shipment remains quiet, although the market is showing a firm 
tone. Export buyers, however, are reported to be operating 
rather extensively in the California market, turning their atten- 
tion to choice and fancy grades, now that standards and seconds 
are so well cleaned up. 

More Pea Buying—Future peas of all packs are attracting 
buyers’ attention, and the situation remains very firm. Indiana 
and Illinois packers are riow active in the market, following the 
withdrawal of many Wisconsin packers. Maryland and Dela- 
ware canners are also getting a good business. 

Notes of the Trade—Austin, Nichols & Co. announce that 
they have taken over he business of A. Etheridge & Co., Inc., 
well-known wholesale grocers, of Rome, N. Y. 

Lew Bulkeley, well-known Chicago food products broker, 
has been on the Street this week. 

Thomas Roulston, Inc., well- known Brooklyn chain-store 
operators, are featuring the “Hart” line of peas, corn, etc., 
packed in glass by Wm. R. Roach & Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. W. Edwards, of the Winters Canning Co., of Suisin, Cal., 
left this week for the Coast, after a short visit in the local 
market. 

Fred Magee, well-known lobster canner, at Ft. Elgin, N. B., 
was in the market during the week. 

S. R. Pollard, of H. G. Prince & Co., of Fruitville, Cal., was 
in the market, visiting his brokers, George A. Mendes & Co. 

Col. W. R. Roach, the prominent Michigan packer, was here 
during the week. 

R. I. Bentley, president of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, is in town this week, visiting the J. K. Armsby Co. 
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Frank Van Camp, prominent canner, of Los Angeles, was 
here during the week, visiting his brokers, North & Dalzell. 


A. F. Wentworth, of the Fairmont (Minn.) Canning Co., was’ 


in the market during the week. ; 
Biddle Purchasing Co. announce the opening of a branch 
office at Baltimore, under the management of F. S. Price, Jr. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


All Hands Optimistic—Realization of Impossibility of Lower 
Prices Causes Buyers to Get Busy—Tomatoes Not Plen- 
tiful in Spite of Large Pack—Shortage of Fancy 
Corn—Most Pea Canners Withdrawn on 
Futures—Fruits a Puzzle. 

St. Louis, February 7, 1924. 


By “Missourian,” : 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


PTIMISM—tThose canned foods brokers and distributors 

who attended the Canners’ Convention returned feeling 

quite optimistic regarding the outlook for 1924 from a 
selling viewpoint. While those who are back say canners be- 
lieve the situation rather favors them and more trading in 
futures will be done this season than there was last,, when dis- 
tributors realize that no cheaper prices than those prevailing 
last season can be named on the various packs. Distributors 
want as low basis as last season, while canners say that there 
will be advances owing to increased cost. The principal packs 
discussed, the brokers and distributors say, were tomatoes and 
peas. Canners have already booked so large a volume of futures 
that they can about dictate their own terms, and in many cases 
are not looking for business. 


Tomatoes—Future Southern tomatoes are talked about more 
than any other item. Buyers are not willing to pay the prices 
asked by canners. Distributors are wondering where the large 
pack in the Tri-States has gone, as offerings do not indicate any 
uneasiness to unload. Gallons are unsettled, as there is only 
a moderate demand for them. as the impression prevails that 
a larger percentage than usual was packed in No. 10s last sea- 
son. Users of gallon are going slowly, and are buying as they 
need replacements. 


Corn—The spot market on corn is quiet, but firm for fancy 
and steady in standard. The market is largely concerned in 
spot holdings, as futures are not so much talked about or traded 
in as tomatoes and peas. The general shortage of fancy makes 
the situation rather favor the holder. There is no pressure to 
sell on the spot or in the country, and dealers prefer to cover 
as they need supplies. 


Peas—With future canned peas practically withdrawn by 
the larger factors in Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan, with few 
offerings from Minnesota, the pea situation has reached a posi- 
tion that leaves little to be guessed concerning the future 
strength. Trading in spot peas from Wisconsin and other West- 
ern packing centers has been of small importance, stocks being 
closely cleaned up. The free buying of futures earlier in the 
season has given many of the large distributors some protection, 
and as they cannot buy to advantage as to price, grade or assort- 
ment, they are inclined to hold off. Canners have rather the 
best of it and are not, pushing sales, as they are comfortably 
fixed and look for a stiffer market as the season advances. Cheap 
peas cannot be found except in odds and ends in lots of a few 
hundred cases. 


Asparagus—Some s. a. p. orders for new packs of asparagus 
have been placed, but no definite line on the probable opening 
has been secured. 


Miscellaneous—Succotash, string and stringless beans at- 
tract little buying interest. 


Fruits—Canned fruits occupy an unusual position in the 
market. They are probably the least interesting in distribution 
circles among canned foods of whatever description. There is 
practically no demand in evidence in the local trade, and, despite 
reports of the depletion of cling peaches of standard and second 
grading, neither appears to be attracting buyers. The fact is 
that both can be bought below cost basis on the spot, and as 
stocks are plentiful there is no desire to anticipate. Futures, in 
the opinion of the trade, will not be taken until very late this 
vear, unless an unusual movement should clean up holdings of 
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1923 pack available here and’on the coast. Keifer pears are 
moving in a restricted way, and apricots, cherries and Bartlett 
pears have had a fair call in some markets. There is little de- 
mand for pineapple and berries, and fruit salad is not going at 
all. Declining prices have been noted in many lines, and offer- 


ings of futures are at higher levels which contemplate increased 
packing costs. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Helped in Most Sections—Seeding Progressing—Aspara- 
gus Prices About Same as Last Year—Heavy Demand 
for California and Utah Peas—Pea Planting Is 
Late—Spot Stocks of Fruits Low—End 
of Dunkley Case—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, February 7, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Specigl Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Crops—The rain which ushered in the last week of 
January proved rather light in California, but was wide- 
spread and most timely. Crops were suffering severely 

and farm work, was being held up by the drought when the 
storm broke. February has been ushered in by a storm, and 
there is a much better feeling than was the case ten days ago. 
The rainfall to date is still far below the normal, and there is 
but little snow in the mountains, but the situation is no longer 
an acute one. Farmers are getting seed into the ground as fast 


as - ‘een and there is still a chance that some crops will be 
good. 


Asparagus—The California Packing Corporation has named 
tentative prices on the 1924 pack of canned asparagus, as has 
been announced, these being guaranteed as a whole against the 
formal opening price list when named. The prices quoted are 
f. o. b. San Francisco or Sacramento, canner’s option, for ship- 
ment in straight or assorted cars with other canned foods of its 
pack. The list was published on page 12 of last week’s issue. 

The prices conform quite closely to those named last year 
and seem satisfactory to the buying trade. Other packers have 
not seen fit to put out opening rates as yet, but are expected 
to be in the field at an early date. The drought caused growers 
of asparagus much anxiety, but the recent rain has relieved the 
situation greatly, and if late rains are experienced, the output 
can easily be a normal one. 


Peas—The demand for peas of the California and Utah 
pack has been very marked of late, and most packers are sold 
up to the expected output of the grades mostly in demand. 
Planting in California is about three weeks late, and there is a 
likelihood that the acreage will be reduced this season because 
of the drought. The size of the crop is problematical and de- 
pends largely upon the weather during the present month. 


Fruits—The market for California fruits is more active 
than in many weeks, and prices are very firm. No statistics have 
been compiled of unsold stocks in first hands, but it is known 
that these are low. Standard cling peaches seem to be attract- 
ing the most attention, with prices ‘in this market ranging from 
$1.75 to $1.85, according to the prominence of the packer. It 
would occasion no surprise if prices in cling peaches were ad- 
vanced shortly by leading interests. 


Salmon—While most salmon packers are holding their stocks 
of pink salmon firmly at $1.25, there is some shading of this 
price by smaller interests, and buyers are being attracted by 
these offerings. It is also possible to pick up Alaska reds in 
this market at less than the opening price of $2.35, but most 
of the fish offered at a lower price come from Southeastern 
Alaska. 


The Dunkley Case, which has been in the courts for many 
years, has again come into the limelight, marking what may be 
the final step in a case of much importance to California packers 
of fruits. A decision has just been handed down by H. M. 
Wright, special master, appointed by the late Judge Van Fleet, 
of the United States District Court of California. It has to do 
with suits brought by the Dunkley Co. against the Central Cali- 
fornia Canneries and others for profits and damages for 1n- 
fringement of the so-called Dunkley peach-peeling patent. The 
Dunkley Co. contended that fruit canners had profited by the 
use of the device in the amount of about $11 a ton, and de- 
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manded royalties aggregating millions of dollars. Special Mas- 
ter Wright held that the devices used by defendants since 1915 
did not infringe and that no profits or damages has been shown 
during the year and a half subsequent to the issuance of the 
patent in 1914. A nominal allowance of 25 cents a ton was 
awarded on the theory of “reasonable royalty” and the costs 
were equally divided between the plaintiff and the defendants. 
The patent involved had been acquired by Swift & Co. interests, 
and suits were brought against various canners in 1915. In the 
first eases tried Judge Van Fleet held the patent valid and or- 
dered an accounting. The late Judge Trippet held the patent 
void, as did also District Judge Hand, of New York. The recent 
decision is hailed as a great victory by fruit canners and grow- 
ers, as the award was made nominal and the machines now in 
use are held to be non-infringing. 


Coast Notes—The California Canning Peach Growers’ Asso- 
ciation handled about 42,000 tons of peaches during 1923, ac- 
cording to a recent report, and of this amount packed about 
10,500 tons, the balance being purchased by other canners. Ap- 
proximately 550,000 cases of peaches were packed by the organ- 
— and about sixty-five per cent of the pack has been mar- 

eted. 

_The Pacific Pea Packing Company, Oakdale, Cal., is pre- 
paring to enlarge its plant next season, and will pack tomatoes 
and cucumbers, as well as other vegetables. It owns quite an 
acreage of peaches, figs and grapes, and will soon be in a posi- 
tion to operate the plant much of the year. 

The Fred B. Neuhoff Co., which conducts a packing and 
brokerage business in the southern part of the State, has opened 
offices at 2 Pine street, San Francisco, and is prepared to handle 
general lines of California products, in addition to its own. The 
concern was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$250,000. 

Charles E. Virden, of the Virden Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., recently attended the conference of the directors of the 
California Development Association, held at Coronado. 

S. Mueller, of the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was a 
recent visitor at San Francisco. 

W. L. Weinmann, of the Griffith-Durney Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., is making a visit to the Hawaiian Islands, where this con- 
cern has large pineapple packing interests. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
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Heavy Winter Weather Helps Canned Foods Consumption, but 
Hampers Shipping—Corn Advancing—Future Corn Mov- 
ing Slowly—Central West Cleaned Out of Tomatoes 
—Hard to Find Spot Peas—The Wholesalers 
Begin to Put in Effect the Swells Plan. 

Chicago, February 7, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


INTER Weather—More heavy weather has been the rule 
this week, and snow with blizzards and drifts are now in 
evidence. 

Transportation has been blocked to some extent, and sur- 
face street traffic in this big city has been embarrassed and 
tangled up. 

Shipping weather for canned foods has been scarce, and but 
little has been done for fear of the goods freezing in transit. 
Purchases by wholesalers in carload lots have been arriving in 
good shape free from frost where they were shipped in refrig- 
erator or frost-proof cars; but smaller shipments, less than car- 
load lots, which are more likely to be exposed to the action of 
the weather, have been withheld, and distribution is, therefore, 
to an extent stagnated. 

Canned Corn—There has been some buying of spot corn in 
standard and extra standard grades, and it seems now to be 
about positively established that the cheapest canned corn, No. 
2 cans, obtainable at the factories in the Central West, is held 
firmly at 95¢e per dozen, factory. All the 90c and 92%c bargains 
have been pretty well cleaned up. 

Wholesale grocers are buying some canner corn, paying as 
high as 95e for standard and $1.00 for extra standard, f. o. b. 
canneries, and though there have been quite a number of pur- 
chases, they have not been large, seldom exceeding a carload lot 
and frequently being less than carload lots. 


_ Future Canned Corn—Futures in canned corn have been 
going very slowly, and I can hear of but very few contracts that 
are being made. Most canners are asking $1.00 per dozen for 
standard canned corn, 1924 pack, f. o. b. factory. 


Canned Tomatoes—Brokers have about quit looking for 
canned tomatoes in Indiana or Ohio—the lots are so few that 
they are concentrated into the hands of one or two canners, and 
are not available to the other brokers. The supply in the Centrai 
West will soon be entirely eliminated. 


Buyers are beginning to talk about Utah canned tomatoes 
and California tomatoes. The trouble about handling them in 
this market is that these States pack No. 24% tomatoes and do 
not pack any No. 3 tomatoes. The No. 3 is the favorite size 
here, except that quite a number of No. 2 size is handled. There 
has been some buying from the West on No. 2 and No. 214 toma- 


toes, but only a few experimental lots have been brought in so 
far. 


This market is going to Maryland and Delaware for sup- 
plies of canned tomatoes for immediate shipment. Futures in 
canned tomatoes are not selling well. Buyers are not favorably 
disposed as to the prices that are being asked for canned toma- 
toes of 1924 pack, and are of the opinion that they ought to be 
sold for less money. 


Canned Peas—Now and then a little assortment comes out 
of its hiding place in Wisconsin and is offered on this market, 
the result being that the lot is sold out in a day or two. These 
lots are very scarce. However, the fact that they are to be 
had at all is usually the result of an accident in the delay of 
labels or because parties who have bought, subject to approva! 
cf price or samples, have concluded not to take the goods. 

It may be truthfully said that Wisconsin is entirely sold 
out of peas, with just the few exceptions mentioned. 

Future Canned Peas—Futures in canned peas have sold 
heavily, and Wisconsin canners seem to be well satisfied with 
the amount of future business which has been placed with them. 
They are going ahead making preparations for a large pack of 
canned peas, and a half a dozen or more new canneries are being 
erected in various localities in that State, thereby increasing the 
prospectiv outlook for 1924 pack. 


Fruits and Berries—Several Michigan canners are naming 
prices on 1924 fruits and berries. Prices named are somewhat 
higher than last year, and buyers re reluctant on that account 
to take hold—still some contracting has been done for future 
delivery. 


There are some spot canned berries, cherries and fruits held 
in Michigan or by Michigan canners in Chicago warehouses, 
unsold. These goods are now coming on the market rather 
slowly, and the canners are evidently inclined to feel out the 
market as to whether or not better prices can be obtained than 
the opening prices at the beginning of the season, or-whether it’ 
would be more advisable to close out the goods at the present 
prices than to continue to hold them. 


The Western Canners’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in April as usual. The location has not yet been selected 
by the Board of Directors. It is quite likely that several Sec- 
tions of the National Canners’ Association will hold meetings 
at the same time and place in cooperation with the Western 
Canners’ Association and the State Association in whatever 
State the meeting is held.- The location will be decided now very 
soon, and applications will be made for special railroad rates. 
It is thought that no exhibit of canned foods or machinery will 
be held in connection with the convention, as April is too soon 
after Canned Foods Week, and the machinery exhibits are only 
held in connection with the conventions of the National Canners’ 
Association. 


SOME FUTURE PRICES NAMED. 


Indiana canners are quoting future prices on to- 
matoes about as follows, f. o. b. canneries, 1924 pack: 


.70 
No. 2 Standard......... .. 1.00 
No. 10 Standard........ 4.90 
1.10 
No. 8 Extra Standard................. 1.55 


No. 10 Extra 
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They are quoting futures on canned pumpkin, 
f. o. b. Illinois canneries, as follows: 


Wisconsin canners are quoting 1924 prices on 
beets in sanitary enamel lined cans, f. o. b. canneries, 
as follows: 


Count No.2 Tin No.3Tin No. 10 Tin 
$1.10 $1.35 $4.50 

1.75 2.05 


at above prices, it is understood. Some canners are 
asking a little more, others a little less. 
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SWEDISH BRISTLING FISHING POOREST IN 
TWENTY YEARS. 


REPORT received by the Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce from Acting Commercial 

Attache H. Sorensen, under date of November 5, 
1923, quotes from “Norges Handels og “Sjfartsidende” 
as follows: 


“In the case of Sweden the brisstling fishing this 
year has been still worse than that on the west coast 
of Norway. Gothenburg dailies have characterized it 
as a complete failure, and class it as the poorest in 
twenty years. 


“Due to the lack of raw material, the anchovies 
factories will not be able to fulfill their contracts, at 
least not of the finer qualities. It is not expected that 
matters can be improved, as the quality of the fish loses 
toward the end of the fall. 


“As a result of the lack of supply from Swedish 
waters, the Swedish fish-canning factories have pur- 
chased their fish from the fisheries in the Christiania 
Fjord and paid such high prices that the Norwegian 
factories were unable to bid in competition.” 


Canners Seeds 


For prompt shipment or future contract 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Beet, Tomato, Cabbage 
All seed supplies for the pickling trade 


Growing Stations Throughout America 


Shipping Points 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


Model C, 8 Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 
C-8-UNIT $210 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. 
on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-4-UNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 


515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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What are your Requirements? 


oe years the Heekin Can Company Heekin Cans are giving complete 

has been a leader in its line. satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 

Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin consumers every day. Heekin Cans 

Cans are today the finest that can be will be delivered at your door in any 

made. quantity your fruit or vegetable crops — 
specify. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. Cincinnati,. Ohio 
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We ¢ offer. you. the 


gained during fifty years of 
Hort. in creating successful 


SMILE AWHILE 


OH, HERE COMES A SCRAP 


“Mister, kin you gimme a chew of tobacco?” 

“Sure; here.” 

“Thanks, mister. You’re awful kind. What’s your name?” 
“Barney Google.” 

“Say, mister, what kind of tobacco was that you gave me?” 
“Spark Plug.”—Sun Dial. 


A LONG SHOT 

She approached the stairtop, 

And looking down the hall, 

She spied a pair of burglars 
Who were cleaning out her all. 


She glanced at her revolver, 
And much to her dismay, 
She found one lonely bullet 
That must put them both away. 


With fear the dame was stricken, 
But was far too game to run, 

So she stole a look at father’s clock, 
The hour ’proacheth one. 


And so she knew her wealth was saved, 
With only one she’d bother. 
She’d wait until the clock struck one, 
And then she’d shoot the other.—Punch Bowl. 


A BAD MISTAKE 
Many people in writing a letter write: “Dear Friend— 
(dash).” It is dangerous practice, however. There is a story 
around of a man who made a dash after a friend and was put 
in a state of comma for a period.—Stone Mill. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
Frat—We have a new dishwasher at the house. 
Frater—How so? 
Frat—I noticed the difference in the finger prints on my 
plate.—Black and Blue Jay. 


TOTAL LOSS 
Farmer Brown (on being asked if the tornado of the night 
before had damaged his barn)—Derned if I know, I ain’t found 
the danged thing yet.—Black and Blue Jay. 


EXACTNESS? 
Cub—Is the editor particular? 


Star—Is he! He raves if he finds a period upside down.— 
Lemon Punch. 


TRAINED MEN 


Horse—Football players usually turn out to be railroad men. 
Wagon—They are used to training.—Froth 


BIG GAME 
Hunter (to guide, after the hunter had missed a bird)— 
Thunderation! 
Guide—Not up to your form, sir. 
Hunter—No. Just back from Africa. Elephants, you know. 
Can’t see these beastly little things—Drexerd. 


THIS COVERS THE GROUND 
“You say the Smiths are going to build a house soon?” 
“Yes. You see, they haven’t the plans made, but they have 
a spot to build it on.” 
“Well, of course, that’s a lot.”—Pelican. 


MISSED HIM 17 TIMES! 
Escaped Prisoner—They surely must have hated to see me 
leave the “pen” last night. 
Pal—What makes you think so? 
Escaped Prisoner—Why, they fired a salute of 17 guns as 
I was leaving.—Punch Bowl. 


40 
| Packages With 
Many sales over the counter 
_ purchase by the appearance of* 
Trade Mark Bureau 
We maintain “a Bureau of 
brands and trade-marks for 
Write us for particulars—the 
| and Lithograph Company 
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Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equi ae 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable — fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

obins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
—, and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


uckets. 
«Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

ime Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss _prooklyn, ¥. 

Can M Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell” bo., Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

' Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Bxperts. See Consultin 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 

Pilling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Experts. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—<——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars a Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 


See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 


See Closing 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Grain Cleaner Co., 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


NW. ¥. 
Silver Creek, 


Cleaning and eee Machines, bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Washers. 
See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams ame Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 2 
Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mch 

Colors, Certified foe" foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Ca and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
a Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Morral Bros.. Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
illers. 


See Corn Cooker 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Bal timore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can WX. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons s Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimor 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 

ee -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 

ne 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mfg. Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealin re boxes. 

Governors. ——— See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 

INSURANCE, canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. 
ACKETED PANS, steam. 

rH. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mchy. 


See Kettles, copper. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Kraut Cutters. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. a Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sincla*t-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
cartes Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


creens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
PLANT SETTER 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. : 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 
Alex. Kerr, Bro. & Co., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:2e Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, II. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 


See Cannery 


See Baskets. 


ilver Creek, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


—_"" fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam —_ Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A. K. "Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. La. Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H.° Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. . 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and far. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy.- 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy- 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Besten Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


ee 


‘PHELPS CAN CO * 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


\, CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MD. 


-A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL" 


properly displays 


spells “SUCCESS” 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your Labels. Write Us 


GAMSE BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 
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